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GERMANY’S BOOK OF JUDGMENT 


A Talk diiSsMe tRie Italser’s Castle 



The chivalry and*hospitality of the honest Dutch race has been much tried by the deter¬ 
mination of the.Kaiser to take refugrs from Justice in Holland; and the demand of the Allies 
that he should be handed over has been the one topic of conversation in the Low Country 


A RIDE IN THE 
FROZEN NORTH 

How Squarey Delivered 
the Goods 

BRITISH TROOPS AMONG 
REINDEER AND LAPPS 

The British Army in the frozen, north, 
from the Murmansk coast southward to 
where the Bolsheviks are met, was fed 
during the winter by a reindeer Army 
Serv'ice Corps; and, according to a 
humorous correspondent of the Times, 
the organising of tlic service was due to 
a Newfoundland man, feared and wor- 
sliipphd by the. Lapps, known in the 
Army List as Captain Tk M. Squarey, 
butkapw^n throughout the whole Arctic 
region briefly as Squarey. 

When it was necessary to move the 
nth Royal Sussex'Battalion 113= miles 
farther • into k the . snow, Squarey was 
chosen for the task. -In seven days,avhen 
the winter was at its worst, he collected 
for the start 61 Lapp drivers and 707 
reindeer. Before the winter was over he 
had in his transport corps, carrying 
provisions and men Vo outlying posts, 
500 Trapps, 2000 reindeer, and 600 
sleighs, with 20,000 reindeer and 5000 
•sleighs in reserve. 

The Great Squarey 

“ The I.aplanders bow down before 
Squarey,’' we are told. He rations 
them and sees they are ]:>aid three far¬ 
things for carrying 36 lbs. three-quarters 
of a mile. At this rate a Lapp with one 
sleigh and two reindeer can earn 6s. a 
day. Here is a traveller's description of 
iiow lie was driven : 

We sit back to back on the sleigh, the 
I..app' and I. He has been plioto- 
-graphed, and is highly plea,sed with 
himself. Heaven knows what instruc¬ 
tion Captain Squarey has given him, 
but probably it was to deliver the 
goods at all costs. 

By violenth^ gesticulating, he warns 
me that I had better hold tight to the 
, crossed ropes on the “floor” of the 
sleigh, because when the deer take a 
corner the sleigh swirls around until 
■ it is broadside oh. 

Delivered 

After picking myself out of snow¬ 
drifts on three occasions, I feel that I 
have mastered the lesson of holding 
on. It is gloriously exhilarating—at 
least, I am so assured by Captain 
Squa,rey, who shouts back at me from 
the leaciing sleigh. For myself, I can¬ 
not express an opinion; my mouth is 
too full for words. 

Again and again we are shot into 
the drifts. The deer have hunger ; the 
Lapp has had rum. But the journey 
ends. We reach Murmansk. By.way 
of ingratiating himself still further with 
“ Capital! ” Squarey, the Lapp, with a 
final flourish, swings his team around 
the corner, and I shoot, ingloriously, on 
my stomach to the very door. He has 
delivered the goodsJ 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S 

Every dog coming into -England 
is now kept in quarantine—that is t-D say, 
is held under observ^ation in' the port 
for a time to see if it is free from rabies. 
It happens that human beings are often 
kept in quarantine to guard against 
diseases being brought into countries; 
and a correspondent recalls an excellent 
story of the late Sir Francis Galton. • 

He was^held up at Smyrna, where he 
had ten days in quarantine, and on 
leaving Smyrna he went to d'rieste, where 
they clapped him into quarantine again. 
Before the end of his time expired, he 
reached a quay which was opposite 
another quay, with 20 feet of sea water 
running between. On the opposite quay 
were a number of aged men offering 
old clothes for sale ; so the scientist, 
stripping himself naked, took his 
money and papers, swam across, bought 
another man's clothes, and was- free. 
This manoeuvre saved the English- 


WAY OUT OF A FIX 

man four days; and he turned them to 
account by hnding two examples of that 
m^’sterioiis creature called-the proteiis. 

It has both gills and lungs, and lives 
in dark underground waters, sometimes 
in the depths of mountains where 
subterranean streams run. It has no 
eyes, but only black .specks wdicre the' 
organs of fusion once were. Perhaps 
it is the larval form of a'creature which 
changcs,dike the tadpole into the frog, 
into a form we do not Icnow. 

Anyhow, these two were great natural 
curiosities; and Sir Francis Galton 
brought them to England, the first ever 
seen here. He was thinly clad in an old 
Turk's suit, yet was so afraid his 
treasures should perish that all the 
way across the Alps he carried them 
under his coat in a jar of water. They 
were lectured on for years at King's 
College, and became famous, until one 
died and a cat ate the other. 


A SKULL IN THE 
PEACE TREATY 

Empire’s Stolen Goods 

PRECIOUS THINGS TO BE 
RETURNED FROM BERLIN 

The German Empire was thorough. 
When it stole anything it took im¬ 
partially. great things and small. It 
would seize a province if it got a chance, 
but was not ashamed to pick up any 
trifle that appealed to its fancy. Here 
are some of the “ spoils ” which the 
Peace Treaty orders it to return. 

To our ally the Arab king of the 
Hedjaz they .are ordered to restore 
within six months the Koran of the 
Caliph Othman. This Caliph, who re¬ 
built the mosque at Medina, , 1200 
years ago, 79 years after the death of 
Mahomet, established the text of the 
sacred book of his creed that must not 
be altered. Four copies were made by 
his order and were placed at prominent 
religious centres of that time, and one 
passed into the hands of the Germans. 
Now it will be replaced in Afedina, a 
sign of the triumph over (Tcrmany 
in which the modern King of the 
Arabs played a useful part. 

The Black Hero 

Then a Berlin museum must surrender 
the head of the Sultan M'kwawa, where 
for twenty years it has been made a show 
of, as if it were a cause of ])ride for the 
German people. This chief was the 
boldest defender of his coiintry— 
German East Africa—against the Ger¬ 
man invaders. For seven years he 
resisted them, and when he was finally 
defeated, in -3898, he killed himself 
rather than fall into his enemy's hands. 

They, with their customary lack of 
chivalry, cut off the dead man's head 
and sent it to Germany in triumph. 
But his fame is kept green in the hearts 
of his countrymen, and the British will 
do a graceful act when they send 
M'kwawa's head back to his native land. 

stolen Treasures 

To China must be returned astron¬ 
omical instruments Germany carried off 
some years ago, and to France some 
Gov^emment papers the Germans carried 
away. France now redeems the honour 
she holds so dear by taking back frorii 
her enemy the French Hags that were 
carried off to Berlin during the last 
war, as symbols of victory. 

To make good the wanton ruin she 
wrought in Louvain . Germany must 
haiid over to Belgium early manuscripts 
ahd examples of old-time printing that 
will replace the treasures she destroyed. 

And, lastly, she must send back, 
from Berlin and Munich, the wings torn 
from altar-pieces of Belgian churches. 

If shame can find an entrance to the 
German mind these demands in face of 
the whole world should wing the shaft 
that destroys the wanton arrogance of 
a military empire. 
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TH^DaY^F THE WORLD^ FOR GERMANY 

The Solemn Book of Judgment Drawn Up by the Allies and the Terrible Things That It Contains 


When the Book of Judgment that St, John saw in his dream was opened, lo ! there was an 
earthquake : the sun became black, the stars fell down, and the kings of the earth, the great 
men and the rich captains, and every bond man and free man, hid in the rocks of the moun¬ 
tains, saying : “ Fall on us, for the day of wrath is come'; and who shall be able to stand ? ” 

wrongs she has committed, pay a 
large part of the money she has caused 
to be spent, return the' goods she 
has stolen, and give evidence of her 
goodwill before she can be received 
back on an equal footing, into the 
conimunity of nations* 

Germany, in fact, is to be placed 
outside the bounds,, but the door is 
left open for hex to come back on 


The day of the world’s wrath has come for Germany, the Allies* Book of Judgment has been 
opened, and deep gloom has come upon that once proud empire. Pleasure<houses have been 
closed, and gladness has been changed to sadness ; and once again there seems to fall on the 
world from across the Rhine those moving words : “ And who shall be able to stand 7** 


Llv^lUl ^ WlLll J.. X cLixV-^C 

stricken at their feet, sought to crush 
thli French nation, and set up their 
military empire as a hew force in 
Europe. 

Forty-eight years passed, and the 
Germans were back at Versailles, and 
this time the proceedings: were con¬ 
ducted not in German, but in French. 
Five German delegates, under the 
stress of deep emotion, sat in their 
chairs at a simple ; table in a room 
with 70 or 80 people in it. 'There were 
representatives of nearly all ■ the 
world; and at the head sat the Prime 
Minister of France, who rose with 
simple dignity and said these words: 

Gentlemen, Plenipotentiaries of the 
German Empire, It is neither The time 
nor the place for super Bn ons words. 
You have before you the accredited 
Plenipotentiaries of all the small and 
great Powers, united to fight together 
111 the war that was so cruelly imposed 
upon them. The time has come when 
we must settle oiir accounts. You have 
asked for peace. We are ready to give 
you peace. We shall present to you 
a book which contains our conditions. 

The chief German delegate, still 
sitting in his chair, then made a 
speech not half so simple and not half 
so true; but it began with these 
Iiistoric words, which contain the 
admission of the once-proud German 
Empire that its strength has beefi 
broken, and that its arrogance has 
brought for it the hatred of the world : 

Gentlemen, we are deeply impressed 
\yith the sublime task which has brought 
us hither to give a durable peace to the 
world..' We are under no illusion as to 
the extent of our defeat and the degree 
of Qur want of. power. We. know tliat 
the power of the German arms is broken. 
We know the power of the liatred 
which we encounter here; and we have 
heard the passionate demand that the 
victors .shall make us pay as the van¬ 
quished and sliall punish those wlio arc 
worthy of Vieing punished. _ . 

When these two speeches were over, 
and the great book with the terms 
of peace had. been delivered, there 
was no more to be done except to 
wait. Count Rantzaii took the great 
book home, and they sat up all night 
translating it, and what they found 
in it we summarise here and elsewhere. 

The Peace Treaty & What It Does 

What the Peace Treaty really does 
is to say that Germany as an outcast 
from Civilisation must be confined 
within her own borders. 

No nation since the world began 
has ever been placed under such 
amazing limitations as those now 
imposed on this war-ruined nation 
with the second biggest population in 
Europe. Germany is told what she 
may do and whab she . must not' da. 
She must not build a battleship or a 
submarine; she must not interfere 
in any way with certain other countries. 
She must close her arsenals and dis¬ 
miss their staffs. She must rig]it the 


some future day* 





A Stolen Land Returned to ita People 

Poland was split op, and portions stolen by 
Austria., Russia, amt Prussia^ in 1795. It has now 
been returned to tho, pijksi and tbe large black 
space in this map is the area of Prussia given back 


The sentence is very dramatic. It 
brings the German Empire crashing to 
the ground, and compels the nation to 
seek prosperity in peaceful progress. 

1. It cats oft her power for evil by disarming^ 
her and forbidding ber ta set out on any mere 
war adventures* 

a. It deprives her of aH territory she has 
seized wrongfully, and 0 ! all territory she is 
not fit to rule* * 

3. It makes her pay in money bnd labour 
for the wrong she has done to the world, 

4. It shuts her oft from influence she had 
established m certain countries for her own 
ambitious purposes. 

5* It sets up a great belt of peace along her 
borders, in some places 100 miles wide^ in 
which she must never put a fortress or a gun. 

■ The Breaking-up of the 
German Military Power ■ I 

; In two months after the Treat}' is- 
signecl the whole German Anny must-be 
sent home, and ho'more Germans "may 
be forced into the army, Conscriptidil 
is abolished, and those who enlist must 
do so willingly.' Not moreThah -96,000 
soldiers and 4000 officers will be allowed. 

.Arms and munitions shall not be 
made in the country to a larger extent 
tlian its 100,000 soldiers need, and ho 
more arms shall be imported. 

So the great German Army that kept 
the world in terror melts back into the 
people and disappears. 

It is the same with the German 
Navy. It must be recruited, only'from 
volunteers, and they must not raise the 
naval service to more-than,.15,poo men 
andp^ioo officers, wlio will nian a,small 
fleet of not more than/six battleships, 
six light cruisers; 12 destroyerjy, an^^l i- 
torpedo-boats. - No subnvarines will be 
allowed. No guns must be mounted 
to command the sea-passages .between 
the Baltic;’and North Seas. The 14 


German submarine cables now in the 
hands of tlie Allies shall not be restored 
to Gerrnany, but she shall be credited 
witli their cost. 

The German fleet, therefore, will no 
longer be a menace to other nations, but 
only a strong.patrol of sea-police. 

Tlie German air-force, naval and 
military, must be dismissed, and not be 
revived. She must build no aircraft of 
any sort for six months. 

So, neither by land, sea, or air will 
Germany have the power to make war 
on other nations. 

The Lost Empire 

From its Empire in Europe and 
abroad Germany loses through the war 
a population of about 20,000,000. 

Surrendered to Poland 

Posen, parts of upper Silesia, and parts 
of Y’est IT'ussia arid East Prussia, taken 
148 years ago and since,!,are returned to 
Poland. They include 30,000 square 
miles with nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants ; 
and may include 5000 more square miles- 
and over 500,000 more people, if they 
vote for belonging to Poland rather 
than to Prussia. 

These districts were taken by Prussia 
when Poland was brutally divided be¬ 
tween l^ussia, Prussia, and Austria, and 
each of these countries wall now give 
back freedom to their Polish inhabitants.. 

The new boundary line between 
Poland and Prussia follows roughly the 
watershed between the River Vistula and 
the River Oder, and cedes valuable 
mineral districts, rich in coal, iron, and 
zinc, to Poland. 

Danzig becomes a free port available 
for Polish trade. 

Surrendered to France 

Alsace and Lorraine, stolen 4S years 
ago from France, are returned. They 
ha\'C an area of 5600 square miles and 
a population of 1,874,000, with valuable 
minerals and manufactures. 



Surrendered to Belgium 

The small districts of IMoresnet and 
Malmedy, which have long been dis¬ 
puted territory, are added to Belgium. 
Surrendered to Denmark 

Schleswig, with 3600 square miles and 
500,000 ‘ people, may be returned to 
Denmark if the.people vote for the 
change. They w’ere wrongfully seized 
by Prussia in 1864. 

To the League of Nations 

Part of East Prussia around Alemcl 
is to be surrendered to the government 
of the I^eague of Nations. It forms a 
barrier betw'een Prussia and Lithuania. 

Germany loses altogether in Europe 
between 30,000 and 40,000 square miles 
and at least 7,000,000 people. 

Outside Europe Germany gives up all 
her conquered colonies, with an area 
of 1,128,600 square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of about 13,000,000 people. 


The Old Storm-Centre of Europe 

Germany s seizure oE Alsace-Lorraine In 1871 
dishirbed Europe hll the outbreak of the war; the 
I provinces are now restored, and a belt of peace ’* 
(shaded here) is fixed between France and Germany. 


The coal of the Saar coalfield is also 
aw^arded to France . in compensation 
for the mines . destroyed , in ’ Northern 
France,., but the territory is. to.be 
governed by. an International Commis¬ 
sion, and in. 15 years the people may vote, 
whether to be French or German. 
Should They.become German, the mines 
must be bought back from France. 


- Lost Territory 

OUTSIOE 

Europe 

Africa 

sq. miles Population 

Togoland. . 

33,700 

1,032,000 

Cameroons 

191,130 

2,648,500 

. South-West Africa322,450 

' 79,500 

East Africa 

384,180 

7 >h 45 , 5 oo 

Asia 



Kiauchau 

200 

, 169,000 

Pacific 

. - 


. German New' 



Guifiea .. 

95,160 

600,000 

Samoan Islands 

1,000 

34,500 

Outside Europe i 

,027,820 

12,209,000 

I.osT Territory in Europe 

Territory sq.. miles 

Population 

Alsace-Lorraine 

. 5600 

1,874,000 

Malmedy - 

400 

— 

Posen .. .. 

. r 1,000 

■2,000,000 

In Prussia . .. 

. 13,000 

'2,800,000 

Totals in Europe 

30,000 

6,674,000 


Paying for the Wrong She has Done 

Within the next two years Germany 
must pay a thousand million pounds ; 
and later four thousand million more. 

She must pay the damage of all bom¬ 
bardments from the air, sinking otships, 
cost of prisoners, value of all property 
destroyed, and of all the forced labour 
she stole from France and Belgium ; and 
she must return' the fines she. brutally 
levied on the towms she occupied. 

For every ton of shipping she 
destroyed she must give a ton back ; she 
must give up all her sliips of over 
1600 tons, half her ships betw'een 1000 
and 1600 tons, and a quarter of lier 
steam-traw lers and fishing-boats. Be¬ 
sides this, she must build for the Allies 
a million tons of shipping in five years. 

She must restore all tlie. lands and 
vilkiges she devastated in France and 
Belgium, and return all the things she 
stole. The coal. of the Saar Coalfield 
must be bought back from France if 
the district decides at the end of 15 years 
to belong to Germany again. Her sub¬ 
marine cables must be left in the hands 
of the Allies as part })ayment of Iier 
debts. All the debts from the Allies of 
Gennaiiy, for money lent to them by 
Germany" during the war, must be 
counted as debts to the Allies, and paid 
back to them by Turkey and Bulgaria. 
And Germany must pay the cost of the 
armies of tlie Allies that wall occupy the 
German territories, on . the Rhine for 
15 years, or until these debts are paid. 

: We give elsewhere an. ABC of the 
Treaty, which, hard as it' is, only means, 
if Gerinany sees it aright, that sile 
must fit herself for peaceable living and 
trading in mutual helpfulness' after tlie 
manner planned for the future iii tlic 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
She aught to expect no less if she 
sees her own conduct aright, and the 
w'orld can accept no less from her, * 


The Proud Military Empire 
Ends Where It Began 

Seated in the Palace of Versailles, 
where 48 years ago they blew the 
trumpets of the new German Empire, 
the delegates of Germany received 
-from the Allies the Terms of Peace. 

At that other meeting long ago the 
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The Child7'ens Newspape7' 


Kinema on a Savage Island—Remarkable New Film of Adventures Among Cannibals 


The Children's Newspaper has 
secured the first rights of repro¬ 
duction of a series of astonishing 
kinematograph films that have been 
taken in the South Pacific Islands. 
The pictures were obtained after an 
exciting series of adventures by Mr. 
Martin Johnson and his wife. 

They travelled 18,000 miles among 
the Solomon and New Hebrides 


Islands, and for 14 months they lived 
in these far-off places, in touch with 
amazing scenes of savage life and with 
actual .cannibal people. Probably 
never before has the kinematograph 
reached into such depths of barbarism. 

The journey out began at San 
Francisco. They called at Honolulu 
and Samoa, and then reached Sydney, 
from wFere ^they took a schooner 


for Solomon Islands. They went in 
and out of the islands in small boats 
and native canoes; and the films they 
took are almost as good as a visit—• 
and much less dangerous than a visit 
—and they give a wonderful impres¬ 
sion of these sun-bathed isles of the 
glorious Pacific Ocean. No still pictures 
can convey any impression of the peril¬ 
ous excitements of this trip, especially 


when the cannibal chief Nagapate came 
face to face with the kinema, and 
was about to sacrifice the explorers 
when a British patrol boat arrived 
and frightened off the cannibals. 

This film, produced b}^ the Ideal 
Film Renting Company, is called 

Adventures among the Cannibals/’ 
and it wMl be released all over England 
in about a month. Ask to see it. 







** luck,” cried IVtrs.Jack At . Honolulu a crowd of Chinese and A little Jap made And we met tv/o A terrible storm was gathering 

London, as we left San Francisco Hawaiian children besieged us for pennies friends with ^us men about town on the distant mountain tops 


So we took the boat 
again for Samoa 





Fifty curio vendors and fruit 
pedlars met our ship’s 14 
passengers, but we escaped 


We' made good 
friends with a 
happy family party 


Then Mrs. Johnson went 
into high society, and 
met a Samoan chief 


” Fidgety Fred ” 
gave us a 
vigorous dance 


While a fashion* 
ably dressed baby 
looked on 


At Sydney we laid in a supply 
of mirrors, knives,old hats,and 
coats to supply to the Islanders 




The long rollers of the 
Pacific lured us on; winds 
whispered their secrets 


Then we dropped anchor at Tulagi, a Solomon Island trading centre, where we 
met a distinguished gentleman, called Cap because he wore one a real dandy 
with clothes, a bashful bridegroom, and other prominent business'men seen here 



Near Tulagi is a station where 
Mr. Bell, a British .Government 
official, trains his police boys 


We had a guard of 
these boys on expedi¬ 
tions to other islands 






At Tulagi we secured the 
services of Mr. Markham, 
copra trader, and his 
30-foot cutter, the Lily 


Smoke columns rising 
from islands told us 
that natives were signal¬ 
ling news of our arrivat 





Some natives seemed to be in a hurry 
as they glided past in their much-painted 
war canoes, but we stayed among the 
savages of Owa Raha 


We took a house The landlord called daily for the rent, which was one 

and a housekeeper stick of tobacco—hot water, gas and electricity not 

highly recommen* included, although it was declared to be situated in a 

ded by herself highly residential district 









The neighbours gossiped 
about us, especially one 
dressed like a Christmas-tree 


The village orchestra 
had never had a single 
lesson In their lives 


I was presented to 
the king of the 
village, while , • 


. . Mrs. Johnson 

mingled with the 
younger folk 


Private houses are decorated 
with skulls. When an enemy 
calls, he leaves his] skull 


There are splendid garages forthe war 
canoes, which are made of very thin 
wood, Jnlaid with mother-of-pearl 






All day the long rollers of 
the Pacific Ocean swung 
gently in at our feet 




It was now time to return to 
the Lily, on which we sailed 
to the island of Malatia 


Here we saw a native, 
aged four, but pad¬ 
dling his own canoe 


This native was These pygmies de- 

dressed before he manded hats before 

was photographed they would pose for us 

A Second Series of these Pictures Will Appear Next Week 



A necklace .of human teeth, a 
fashionable nose-stick, and a 
cannibal who ate a Prussi an officer 
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The Child7~eiis Newspaper 


May 24,. 1919 


^AIRSHIP’S MILLION 
PARTS : 

Shall We Fly at Twopence 
a Mile? 

STEEL AEROPLANES IN SIGHT 

By Oui^ Aerial Correspondent 

j A big Vickers airship now being built 
■ at Barrow-in-Furness: has- over a. million 
i and a half separate parts, and a million 
^'and a quarter rivets. Fifty* miles of 
;; wire and 30,000 yards, of fabric are 
^ used in her construction. 

This macliineis expected to take 100 
passengers to America in 48 hours, at 
a fare of twopence a mile and a speed of 
75 miles an hour. 

A FUYIIMQ. BICYCLE 

All ingenious Swiss, ^Ir. Duplaii of 
Geneva, has made a motor-cycle with 
an engine of 35 horse-power, which has 
a switching attachment to a driving 
. wlieel and a propeller.. There are also 
; folded wings which cait be outstretched 
in a few seconds and made rigid. Tlie 
entire weight is about 4^ cwt. 

The advantage of a reliable machine 
• of this kind is likely to. be ver^r-great. 
. For a considerabTe period ordinary fliers 
will spend much time and money in 
travelling to and from aerodromes by 
motor-car: but the aerial bicycHst 
after landing will fold his wings and 
trundle of! on his own wheels. - • - 

t THE FLYINa VOICE , ’ 

When the Royal Flying Corp.s made 
its first small telephone for use in aero¬ 
planes and seaplanes, the range at which 
a pilot could speak ciearty was about 
12 miles. This wns very useful on the 
battle front; but much more was 
required to make tlie wireless telephone 
useful in long-distance flights-l 

Now a London firm of electricians 
which made thousands of wireless sets 
for British pilots and observers in 
France, ^claims to have perfected a 
mechanism by means of which airmen 
can communicate with ships for 200 
miles. This 'high tension set, \Yhich 
weighs only 50 pounds, has been 
adopted by one competitor in the race 
across the Atlantic. 

HISTORY OF A PLANE 

The first American-built battleplane 
has now been put in the United States 
National ^Iiiseum. 

It-is a historic plane. Built in Octo¬ 
ber, 1917, by Wilbur Wright's old 
company, the de II 4 was of enormous 
value for military tests,, and 2500 ex¬ 
periments have been made on it. 

It has made 4000 flights, has been in 
the air 1078 hours, and has travelled 
' 111,000 miles. Its maximum speed is. 

122 miles. It can land at 58 miles an 
; hour, and its weight with a full load is 
3800 lb. 

WILL AEROPLANES BE IVIADE OF STEEL ? 

■Modern flying machines arc little 
more than improved box kites fitted 
with engines. They are abovit as primi¬ 
tive as the canoe of a South Sea islander, 

- The metal-built flying mad line is 
likely to be the emit of cirilisation. It 
began to appear in both England and 
(Germany during the last months of the 
war, and only when it is perfected and 
brought into general use will our aerial 
services be as safe as our ocean liners. 

There are many advantages in doing 
away w'ith stnicturos of wood and linen, 
i'he timber and fabric lead to disastrous 
fires, both from back-firing engines and 
■ leaking petrol,, and from damaged petrol 
tanks in bad landings. Wooden machines, 
continually ’.varp, and need constant 
overhauling and repair, while the linen 
fabric rapidly loses, strength in. sunlight. 

Messrs. Boulton and Paul, one. of the 
leading British firms of aeroplane 
designers, announce that they have 
discovered something far better than 
chemically treated linen or cotton for 
the supporting surfaces of flying 
machines, but it may be iS months 
before machines with the new sort of 
wings come into use. 


Meanwhile/, great advances are being 
made in; the use of metal. In spite of 
the - fact that' metal \veighs more than 
wood, the new metal machines are both 
lighter and stronger .than, those built 
from the'finest qualities of spruceL The 
big all-metal machines show large*gains 
in ■weight-saving, and- promise to pre¬ 
serve their strength and rigidi^" for years/ 
This is a very' important, matter, for it 
will reduce , the cost, of carrying pas¬ 
sengers, mail, and cargo. . ' _ 
BOOKINGS FOR AIR JOURNEYS 

Passengers and goods from London to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh are being booked by the 
Handley Page Line,, and, if the inter¬ 
national air agreement is signed,, bookings 
may be extended,to France and Italy. 


Two-engined machines will be used at 
a reduced speed of 70 miles an hour. 
The saving in petrol effected at this low 



The stars of the “Great Bear ” as we see^ them 



As they were 5000 years ago 


speed means not only less cost in fuel, 
but more cariyang space for cargo and 
passengers. The price of the double- 
engined machine is £9300, as against 
the price of £2900 for a faster.single- 
engined Handley Page, but as the 
costlier machine can carry a ton of cargo 
and eight passengers, while the cheaper 
craft can carry only two passengers and 
600 pounds of freight, the air 'bus fares 
will be cheapeT-^ 


THE MAP-MEN 
Five Great British Figures 

; On Qur map of tlie British Common- 
i wealth are five typical men whose w^orlc 
: led on to the colonisation or conquest of 
^ parts of each of tlie continents. 

i General Wolfe^ who, by the con- 
; quest of Quebec in 1759, may be said 
I to have foinided the Canadian Dominion 
as a British possession, will live alwa^'s 
I in romance as well as in history, for he 
‘ died in the liour of victory on the 
Heights of Abraham in the city he had 
won. He is novv honoured in Quebec in 
company witli ^lontcalm, the gallant 
French general he defeated. Canada, 
with an area of about .nearly four 
million square miles and a population of 
I over eigtit millions, is the largest of the 
overseas dominions. 

Captain Cook, the navigator, was the 
discoverer of Australia iu 1769, and the 
populating of the colony began in 17S8. 
Tasmania had 'been discovered by 
Tasman, a Dutchman, in 1642. 

General CUve represents the con¬ 
quest of India by his great victory;, of 
Plassey in 1757, which brought Bengal 
under Britisli influence and began the 
series of gradual advances that have 
now given us the government of 244 
million people, with a protecting’power 
over 71 millions more. 

Cecil Rhodes, by his great foresight 
and marvellous energy, extended British 
influence in South Africa, believing that 
it would one day reach front Cairo to 
the Cape. Today a. great union of 
British and Dutch dominates the pro¬ 
gress of tlie southern contineiiL 

Lord Kitch^er may be taken as 
representing the consolidation of our 
Protectorate in Egypt whereby the 
Nile Valle}" was saved from the inroads 
of religious sa\*ager}3 and a period of 
great prosperity started in that ancient 
cradle of civilisation. 


LOOK FOR THE 
GREAT BEAR 

Sweeping Across the ; 
Changing Sky 

WHAT OUR DESCENDANTS 
WILL NOT SEE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

At this time of the year the famous 
group of stars, known as Ursa Major, 
or the Great Bear, are directly overhead 
in the evening, ' 

The most striking part of this great 
constellation is the famous seven stars 
forming the hindquarters and tail of 
the mythical monster wliich mankind, 
for at least 500a years, has associated 
with the Great Bear, 

Since the. dawn of histoiy’ this par¬ 
ticular group of stars has been an 
object of great interest to all peoples 
north of the Equator ; in this country 
they have been known as the Plough 
and as King Charles's Wain, or Wagon. 

Little Bear’s Tail 

Aratus, the Greek astronomer, writing 
nearly 300 years before the birth of 
Christiiinity, says that Two Bears 
moved round the North Pole, bis refer¬ 
ence including the T.ittle Bear, a 
smaller but similar group still closer to 
the. Pole—indeed, the tip of the Little 
Bear’s tail is the Pole star itself. 

Still more ancient is the Babylonian 
reference to these stars as the Chariot, 
while students of the almost prehistoric 
Aryan writings find that tlieir name for 
them also means a bear. 

In far-Easteva countries the four 
stars of the square are known as the 

Bier, while the three tail stars are 

called the Three ^tlourners that follow it. 

Such are tlie fanciful ideas with which 
men through po.st have associated 
with tliese remarkable stars, about 

wliicli they knew very little indeed. 

They looked and wondered ; but far 
more wonderful, and grander than 
anything people could have imagined, 
are the actual facts that we now know 
concerning them. Tliese seven stars 
are, of course, great suns like our own, 
but ver\y very mucli Inrger. Mizar, the 
last but one in the tail, is forty times 
the size of our sun. 

Like a Flight of Birds 

The patient study of astronomers 
has found out that five of them, and also 
the companion of 3Iizar—-the small 
star Alcor—are obviously all members 
of one family of suns, each with 
companion suns or glowing planets 
revolving round, and, although they are 
inconceivable distances apart, they are 
all flying through space in the same 
'direction like a flight of birds. Some¬ 
thing has impelled them* and is direct¬ 
ing or leading them* on this particular 
course, though what that something is 
no man knows. The other two stars. 
Diibhe—-Arabic for bear—the brightest 
of the seven, and Eta* at the end of the 
tail, are travelling in the opposite way 
in different directions* Ehibhe approach¬ 
ing us at nearly 3000 miles a minute. 

The Changing Stars 

But the gi'cat family of five stars, 
with all its companions, is speeding 
away froiLi us at about a thousand miles 
a minute, on an oblique course across the 
sky sufficient to alter appreciably the 
present grouping of the constellation— 
so much so that in the course of, say* 
20,000 years the Wagon, or Plough, 
appearance ^Yi^ have entirely gone. 
The second of our pictures shows the 
positions of the stars in relation to each 
other 5000 years ago, from which it will 
be seen that the resemblance to a chariot 
’ is decidedly more marked. 

' So that even the groups of stars are 
' changing in the sky, and the heavens 
are not the same from age to age; and 
our descendants in some far-off day will 
not see the familiar Great Bear as 
wi^ have always known it in the starry 
firmament. " G. F. ]M. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

WHY ONE FELL AND THE 
OTHER STANDS 

British Family of Nations 
Founded in Freedom 

DOMINIONS AND THEIR HEROES 

Nearly four and a half centuries ago Sir 
Walter Raleigh founded the British Empire. 
They cut off his head in the Tower, but the 
British Empire stands. 

Nearly half a century ago Prince Bismarck 
founded the German Empire, They loaded him 
with honours, but the German Empire is gone. 

Empires come and empires go, but Freedom 
lives for ever, 

Tliere is that in the British Empire 
Avhicli nothing on earth can defeat— 
the spirit of justice ; there that in 
the German Empire Avhich can never 
endure—the spirit of brute force. It is 
but a year or two ago that the Chancellor 
of the Gennan Empire exclaimed, 
“ The days of the British Empire arc 
numbered,” but it is not the Britisli 
Empire that has passed aAvay. It lives 
because it is not so much an Empire as 
a mighty CommonAvealth; and the 
Children’s NcAvspaper means to speak 
of it and think of it always /as our 
British Common weal tli. 

Democratic Empire 

We are .npt an Empire under the 
supreme dominion of an emperor.; avc 
are a CommonAvealth of Nations, a 
British Family of free peoples, and our 
power remains today, the greatest 
power for freedom in the Avorld* because, 
Avliile other empires ha\^e been governed 
by Autocracy, ours is the first Demo¬ 
cratic Empire of the world. 

In the next page is our Empire Day 
map of the British Commonwealth, 
each main part Avith the name of its 
discOA erer, founder, or consolidator. 

This vast community of nations has a. 
total population of about 442 million 
people, OA^er one-fourth of all mankind. 

Its area is about tweh^e and three- 
quarter million square miles, or one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface. 

The population of the Motherland is 
rattier more than one-tenth of the Avhole 
Empire, and its area rather less than a 
hundredth ]>arL 

No other flag than ours flies o\’er such 
a variety of inhabitants or of natural 
productions, as this great concourse of 
peoples. Our CommonAvealtli extends 
to every climate, has its share in ev^ery 
continent, and trading centres in eA*ery 
ocean and almost eA^exy sea. 

The existence of this vast community 
of nations, in face of the natural 
jealousies of the world, has been made 
possible by its freedom and the use to 
the world of its practical enterprise. 

The growth of the Empire has been 
\*ery rapid. Two Imndred years ago 
it could scarcely be said to exist, its only 
considerable OA-erseas area being the 
region now knoAvn as the United States 
and separated from it. 

The Flag on the Continents 

Though, until the Peace is signed, the 
Canadian Dominion, with NeAvfound- 
land, has been the largest tract of 
British territory, it will be exceeded 
presently by the area administered by 
the British in Africa. There the Com¬ 
monwealth will control 4^ million square ' 
miles and a population of over 60 
millions after the I.eague of Nations 
mandate is in force. 

The area of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth Avith NeAv Zealand exceeds 
3 million square miles and has a popu¬ 
lation of 6 millions—the next largest 
white population to Canada. New 
Zealand, with its 104.000 square miles 
and 1,100,000 inhabitants, did not attract 
emigrants until 1840. 

The South American Continent makes 
the smallest contribution to the-British 
CommonAvealth—about 90,000 square 
miles and 320,000 inhabitants. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 



South African 
Bushman 


A child of 
Labrador 


Tonga 

maiden 


A Little 
Baby Eskimo 


Zulu child . 
and mother 


Red Indian 
girl 


A Dyak of 
North Borneo 


A smile 
from Sudan 


A Kaffir 
cricketer 


Hong Kong 
scholar 



THE AREAS SHADED IN THIS MAP, AND THE ISLANDS NAMED, ARE THE AREAS OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 



The round-up of cattie 
for the branding of 
calves is in full swing 
in North America 

Many icebergs are break¬ 
ing off from the thick ipe- 
sKeet over Greenland, 
and drifting south in the 
cold Labrador Current 


fn this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon in May 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe ; 

This Week in History 
May 25. Emerson born at Boston, U.S.A,, 1803 

26. Orange Free State became British, 1900 

27. Petrograd founded, 1702 

28. Thomas Moore, poet, born in Dublin, 1779 

29. Diaz, discoverer of the Cepe, died at sea, 1500 

30. Peace of Paris signed, 1814 

31. Peace signed at Pretoria, 1902 

Heaviest Rains of May 

The wettest parts of the world in May, where over 
eight inches of rain falls, are shown shaded 

In Abyssinia are beginning the summer rams, 
which will later produce the Nile floods in Egypt 



INDIAN OCEAN. 

East Africa ^ 

A FRI CA I n The South-West Monsoon is 
beginning to blow in S. India 
Pretoria South African, Australian, and 

NCE ’ Zealand ’"children are 

On May 29 the sen will b'e1n total eclipse ^ '•’>REc'' 5TaTe' winter games 

along a wide track crossing Africa and German Colonies taken over by the League of Nations 
South America. British astronomers will are marked black. They include Kiauchau and 
watch it at Sobral and Prince’s Island the Marshall, Caroline, and Samoan Islands 

Atlantic Flight 

The Newfoundland fogs are caused by the They are harvesting wheat in Texas, Algeria, North 
meeting of the air from above the warm China, and Japan; sugar in West Indies, Mexico, 
Gulf Stream and cold Labrador current, and Central and South .America, India, and Egypt; cocoa 
by the chilling of air by drifting icebergs in Ecuador, Venezuela, and West Indies 


Earth’s Most Cloudless Region 

An expedition has gone to Calama, in Chile, 
to study the sun. This part has been chosen 
as the most cloudless region of the earth 
readily accessible 


Where they are Harvesting Zealand 


WORLD-MAP WITH HISTORIC EVENTS AND NATURAL CONDITIONS OF VARIOUS AREAS AS THEY NOW ARE 
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They That Take the | 
Sword I 

They, that take the sword * 
shall perish with the sword. It is | 
the law of God that never fails. ^ 

The German Empire carved 
its way through the world with 
the sword ; it built up its power. 
with the sword ; and it has 
perished with the sword. It is a 
lesson and a warning: for the i 
victors and the vanquished. , ' 

We should have hearts of 
granite if we did not feel the j 
tragedy and pity of the fall of ' 
Germany. It is the most ajppall- 
ing thing that has happened since 
the Roman Empire murdered 
Christ. But we should have eyes 
as blind as bats if we did not see 
in this great tragedy the pitiless 
fulfilment of Natiyre's law. If ^ 
Germany has greatly suffered, ' 
she has greatly sinned, and the 
judgment is just. 

What is her crime, and what ; 
is her punishment ? 

THE CRIME 

Plotting and starting a world war which killed 

or wounded. 40,000,000 men 5 

and cost the world in money £40,000,000,000 

THE PUNISHMENT 
Loss of an Empire of 1,000,000 sq. miles 
Loss of about 20,000,000 citizens 
Fine of £5000,000,000 
Loss of three-quarters of her iron 
Loss of one-third of her coal 
Return of stolen goods and lands ; 

Surrender of 14 submarine cables 
Reconstruction of war-ruined areas 1 

Replacing all lost ships 
Abolition of fighting forces 
Emperor tried as a criminal 
Must maintain Occupation Army 
Ports and rivers internationalised 

We may think it hard, but it 
is the insurance of Civilisation j 
against a nation that betrayed I 
the world. Those who think ; 
the Treaty cruel should remem- * 
her that not by one act or word [ 
has Germany shown her peni- j 
tencefor the incalculable suffer- ; 
ing she inflicted on mankind, | 
and penitence is the way to ^ 
salvation. Till the world can ^ 
trust Germany hard terms are a ; 
stern necessity, and when Ger- ■ 
many can be trusted once again 
the League of Nations can be : 
trusted to help her back into | 
the family of civilised peoples. 

If the Peace Treaty passes a | 
terrible sentence on Germany for | 
its crimes,, it sets up in the ; 
League of Nations a Court of: 
Mercy which will welcome and f 
respond to any sign of grace i 
beyond the Rhine. That is the 
hope of the Treaty. It seeks to . 
annihilate the rule of the sword > 
and opens the door to uniA^ersal I 
peace. If the punishment is 
greater than they can bear, so was ; 
the grief they inflicted on the ! 
world,, and justice is stern. i 

We hope Germany will grow : 
strong again and win by her own | 
redemption her way into; the | 
League of Nations* but those 
who stride, the earth with swords i 
will not find a bed of roses when ^ 
they fall, A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

© Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet the cradle of the journalism of the world 



j The Wonder World 

1 aeroplane . is going to make it 

a wonderful world, they say I 
: we shall see almost anything w'e want 
to see and be home in a day or two. 
But it has always been a wonderful 
world; and, as for seeing things, I met 
I a friend w:ho liad just seen Shakespeare's 
wilt and I, in an hour or . two, had had 
a peep at Jack Cade's house, had seen 
the place where Trevithick died after 
making the first locomotive; had 
stood by the grave of the man who 
brought the first lime-trees and the first 
paper to England ; and had had tea at 
a Lord Alayor's house which was once 
Dick Turpin’s Inn. We do not really need 
the aeroplane to make life interesting. 



A Rest from his Labours 

■ ^ ' 

What Germany Must Do and What She 
Must Not Da 

day must come when, we shall 

^ trust the Germans once again, 
but the distrust all nations feel tow’nrds 
her is plainly seen in the Peace Treaty. 

She may not even increase the 
number of her Customs officers or 
her forestry officials. She may not send 
a political message over lier own wireless 
system without asking permission. 

This land of military manoeuvres is 
never to manceiivre with a dozen soldiers 
any more. She may not have more 
than a few thousand sailors. She must 
even allow her creditors to pay to us 
the money they owe her. She must 
hand to France certain buildings in Rot¬ 
terdam and certain, tugs on Dutch rivers. 

She must not build a Hying machine 
till permission is given ; she must n^ver 
build another submarine ; and she is 
even told that she must build her 
trains in a way that suits the Allies. 

It is terrible to be a defeated nation, 
but it is more terrible still to deserve it. 

© 

A Child’s Praver for the Day 

The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 

Help us to play the man. Help us to per¬ 
form them with laughter and kind faces. 
Let cheerfulness abound with industry. 

Give, us to go blithely on our business 
all this day, bring us. to our resting beds 
weary and content and undishonoured,, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 

I^OBERT Louis Stevenson 


The New World in the Treaty 
A LL men hope the Peace Treaty will 
bring in the new..world, but how 
much of the new world, one wonders, is 
in this great document itself? Has 
wireless telegraphy ever been mentioned 
in a Peace before ? Or flying machines ? 
Or motor cars ? Or tanks ? It helps 
us to remember that the world does 
move if we realise that all these things 
have become what they are in the 
world since the last big treaty of peace. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Bath 

XAty are sorry the Lord Chancellor 
** cannot have his bath. He’has 
just asked for a new bath for his official 
residence—a house with 33 rooms and 
only one bathroom. But the House of 
Commons has refused to supply a new 
bath, apparently on tlie ground that a 
Lord Chancellor with /io,ooo a year can 
look after these things for himself. It 
is a pity, but Parliament never has 
troubled very much about baths. It 
allows the great majority of our people 
to live in houses without bathrooms, 
and it was only the heroic insistence of 
Airs. Lloyd George tliat secured a bath¬ 
room for the Prime Minister’s house in 
Downing-street. Mr. I.Ioyd George is 
the first Prime >dinister of this country 
who has liad a bathroom in Downing 
Street, and ^Mrs. Lloyd George is the 
first Prime Minister’s wife who has had 
a window in her Downing Street scullery. 
Truly we are a curious people. 

- © 

Proverb of the Day 



To tke German count complaining oE war-makers 
at tlie Peace Conference: 

People Who Live in Glass Houses Should 
Not Throw Stones 


Britain Will Be There 

QOME people liave been saying that 




our country, while bearing the 


heaviest burden of the war, has missed 
its chief international honours. M. 
Clemenceau has been chairman of the 
Peace Conference, and Mr. Wilson has 
been the statesman most talked of. 
But whenever work is to be done 
Britain is there doing it; and it is a 
British civil servant who is to organise 
the League of Nations at* Geneva, 
On Sir James Eric Drummond the 
responsibility will largely rest for making 
the League fulfil the hopes of man¬ 
kind. Presidents^ and Premiers will 
change ; he will remain. No one better 
could have been chosen. Sir Eric goes 
from our Foreign Ofljce to take up his 
post.- He. knows probably more about 
the inner working of the chief offices 
^ of the Great Powers than any other 
^aian. When work is wanted Britain 
will again be there. 


THOU SHALT NOT 

The Power Behind the Peace 

As far as wrong ever can be over¬ 
taken and righted the Treaty of Peace 
clears up the cruel past of Germany. 
Her account is made up ; her debt has 
to be paid. But what of the future ? 

The I.eague of Nations will give Ger¬ 
many a fair chance of pursuing honestly 
ail good aims; but what if feelings of 
hate and revenge live and grow in 
German hearts, and the future is only a 
time of waiting for more war ? 

Then, behind the principles that 
underlie the Covenant of the League, 
the world can only be kept safe from a 
revival of war by such a show of strength 
that lawless force must know it would 
fail; and for this purpose it is pro¬ 
posed that the British and American 
Parliaments shall seek the approval of 
the League of Nations to a pledge they 
will give to France that should she 
ever again, without provocation, be 
attacked by Germany, they will unite 
in her defence. 

To that pledge, sanctioned by the 
conscience of the world, every heart 
should utter a strong Yes. The pledge 
will be a warning “ Thou shalt not/' 
which no nation would dare to resist. 

Every lover of peace may favour 
this pledge of war against war, for it is 
the surest guarantee of Peace. 


TIP-CAT 


No use on Peace Day : Dumb bells, 
(!> @ ® 

What the Hun is asking about the 
new watch on the Rhine : Will it go ? 


® ® ® 


Game for those left out in the cold : 
Draughts. 

® ® ® , 

3^lr. ChurchilTs message to the 
American Aero Conference was, “ May 
air unite us." He didn’t say what air, 
but it may, if we all unite in singing it. 


® © ® 


We have it from Sir James Owen that 
one human being is worth millions of 
dogs. We wonder which one he means. 

® ® . ® 


Where the masses are 
I the classes ; At school. 

® ® © 
Why should people be 
surprised at the number 
of bald heads in Parlia¬ 
ment ? Some members 
had a close shave on 
the poll, and others were 
much too excited to 
keep their hair on. 

® 

Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones asks, " Why not 
educate our children in 
building houses ? " ' It 
is no good presenting 
them with a box of 
bricks as long as their 
parents give them the 
’ wrong kind of plaster, 

® ® 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
Wliat time the 
performance 
begins at 
Piccadilly Circus 


Still to be seen in the field—the 
cricket battery. 

® ® ® ’ 


Nottingham is said to have recaptured 
the glove industry from Germany. This 
is a death-blow to the hidden hand. 


® ® . © 

Where had the kidney bean ? To see 
the Brussel sprout. 

© ® ® 

Air. Cole told the Coal Commission 
that in future, " if the employer has no 
particular competen ce he may have to go 
and work underground." If he has no un¬ 
derstanding he will have to stand under. 
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ABC 

Of the Peace Treaty 


/^Isace.returned to France 

Army 100,000 men only 


Battleships . .Germany may have six 
Belgium ... .givenMalmedy district 

Bohemia__ set up as new State 

Bulgaria ... .must pay Allies all war 
debts she owes Germany 


Oihles ...... 14 surrendered to Allies 

China ..freed from Gemianitreaties 

Colonies * .surrendered to League of 
Nations , 

Conscription abolished; ha Gemiany 
Crimes of war to be punished 
Cruisers .... . .Germany may hava six 


Danzig-.becomes a free city 

Destroyers ,. Germany may have 12 

Elbe.river to be interiiationar 

plying.forbidden in German Army 

Guns..none allowed within 31 

miles of France 


Heligoland.. .stripped of its defences 
Holland .... .to surrender the- Kaiser 


SEEING INSIDE A 
STEEL BAR 


Growing Powers of X-Ray Men 
WORKERS IN A SAFETY CABINET 

By Our Scientific Expert 

A tadpole’s stomach after it had 
enjoyed a hearty meal, the delicate 
structure of cherry blossom, the inside 
of. a three^incli high-explosive shell, the 
entire contents of a Tvatch, tlie inner 
parts; of an aeroplane engine—all these 
and many more wonderful things' have 
been photographed with- tlie new X- 
rays, and were shown a few days ago 
at the Royal Society. 

The. new X-rays ai'e really light, rays, 
only they are produced by much 
shorter waves of light than. can. be 
distinguished by the human eye.. The 
sLiorter these * invisible waves are,, the 
more easily they penetrate' roclt and 
steel, revealing valuable metals in 
specimens of rock and ore, and detecting 
’flaws in castings' of metals:which miglit 
‘ lead to fatal', accidents. 

A fault in "tlie petrol-feed pipe of an 
aeroplane engine carburetter was taken 
by photographing the entire interior of 


LIKE A HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT 

Curious Mussel Story 

A RIDE ON A STICKLEBACK 

; Cats and clover, pied w'agtails and 
sheep, rats and plague—these are all 
w^ell-lmown links in a sort of scientific 
“ house that Jack built.” Another 
worth thinking over is the link between 
bidtons and fresJi\vater fishes. 

The story is this. A considerable 
proportion of the little pearl-buttons in 
everyday use' are cut from, the shells of 
the large pearl oysters which live in 
many seas,-but many others arc cut 
from the shells of freshwater mussels 
fished in the rivers of Canada. 

Now, it is a peculiarity” of almost all the 
freshwater mussels -tliat the mother 
mollusc: does not liberate her-'tiny pin¬ 
head-like youngr ones' unless same hsh is 
close by”.. Some-times ft is c-ne particular 
kind. of. fish,, and one only tliat, so.to 
speak, pull's the trigger,, or serves as the 
liberating stifrmlus'./” In Britain it is 
j of ten a sti:GldebaGk;ifL Canada agar-pike. 

In. any case-,, on to* -tlie gills or fins of 
some fish or other tlie tiny” y^oung fresh¬ 


jnternational Court of Justice set up 

Japan..takes over Gennan right.s 

in China 

Kiauchau. . . .Germanrights go to Japan 
Kiel ....... .Comal open to all nations 

League established, and must , be 

o£ Nations recognised by Germany 

Liberia -. - .freed from German treaties 

Lorraine .returned to France 

Louvain .. . .library to be replaced 
Luxembourg freed from German treaties* 

p^andatary to rule German Colonies! 

Powers for League of Nations 

Tdemel .separated from' Germany 

Morocco .freed from German treaties- 

Navy .36 ships and 16,500 men 

only allowed' 

Niemen •.. .river to be international 


O-cupation. .for fifteen years in Ger- 
armies many, paid for by Germans 
Oder River ..to be international 

poison Gas: ..manufacture forbidden 

Poland.to have parts of Prussia 

Forts’..to be open to Allies 


Questions_in dispute settled by the 

^ League of Nations 



Reparation ,. for all wrongs 

Rhine.bridges, pass to Franc 

Saar Coalfield coal to be surrendered 
to France 

Saar Valley . .controlled by League 15 
years, wdien people vote for 
France or Germany 

Schleswig.. . .to decide between Ger¬ 
many or going back to 
Denmark 

Shantung_German rights to go to 

Japan 

Ships- Sunk... to be replaced 


Siam.freed from German treaties 

Silesia ...... part of it to be Polish 


Stolen Goods to be replaced 
Submarines not allowed in. Germany 

Taxes’.must not be unfair to 

Allies 

Torpedo Boats Germany^ may have 12 


Turkey......must pay Allies all war 

debts she owes Germany 

Ulm.Danube below Ulm to be 

international 


Vistula.western watershed to 

divide Prussia from Poland 

War Material not allowed to be stocked 
in Germany 

X-Kaiser .. to be tried 

Young Men.. -not to be trained for war 

Zeppelins.all to be surrendered 


; the carburetter on a large plate, with an 
exposure of only two seconds ! T he main¬ 
spring and hairspring of a watch, with 
: every cog-wheel and every delicate part 
of mechanism, were seen with vivid dis¬ 
tinctness in a pliotograph taken through 
'the watch with the rays. 

So great is the power of these ray^s to 
penetrate metal that a new apparatus 
; now being made in I.ondon. is expected 
to be able to show a Haw in the middle 
of a piece of steel nine inches thick ;. and 
:a slight difference in thickness of the 
two-hundredth part of an inch in the 
' steel is clearly shown. 

Fifteen horse-power is required to 
generate the electricity for producing 
these rays ; a current of a tlionsand 
times the voltage used for electric lanips 
is needed to illuminate the tube which 
generates-them. There is .great danger 
in using th.em, as tlicy produce serious 
and incurable diseases in the skin; 
and the man who operates the tube has 
. to be protected by standing in an isolated 
cabinet heavily lined with lead. 

The, progress of producing the rays 
lias leapt forward far beyond our know¬ 
ledge of how to protect these who use 
them, and the men who do this work 
run many risks. 

But the safety of human life depends 
upon the perfection of the various parts 
of a macliinc. 'vV flaw in the shaft of a 
turbine has been known to wreck tlie 
-entire machinery ; a flaw in the base of 
a shell once killed a whole gun crew. 


water mussels: fasten themselves with 
sticky mooring threads and toothlets on 
the edge of their shell-valves. They live 
for a fortnight or so- at the expense of 
the fish, feeding on its juices, and tlien 
drop off to begirt tlieir independent life 
in the bed of the stream. So we see 
that, since- the Jife o£ river-mussels can¬ 
not be continued without the assistance 
of fresliwater fishes, the link between 
fishes and buttons is plainr 

A Fish that Carries 1000 Mussels 

Now, it is very interesting to find that 
in Ontario and elsewhere it has recently 
become the custom to keep suitable 
freshwater fishes in a great vat, so that 
they may be artificially infected with 
the young stages of the river mussels. 
A fish may carry over a thousand larval 
mussels, which soon drop off and do 
not seem much trouble to their bearer. 

In two years a mussel from an 
artificially infected fish may^ liave a 
shell big enough to be cut into buttons. 
A circular saw is used to cut the shell into 
discs, which may be split if they are thick 
enough. The discs are afterwards polished 
and pierced with holes. 

It is interesting to learn that a know¬ 
ledge of the life-history of the mussels 
is being used to secure a ready supply 
of river-mussels, and that care 'is also 
being taken to prevent over-fishing. 

“playing Cricket-by C. B. Fry 

next week 


SUNSET’S GREEN RAY 

More Witnesses of Natural 
Phenomenon 
OFTEN SEEN AT BLACKPOOL 

Still letters come about, the green ray 
of tlie setting sun as it clips below* tlio 
horizon. It appears to have been 
generally supposed that this phenome¬ 
non was only seen at the Equator, but 
already \ve have heard of it at. the Isle 
of Man ; and now a good friend of the 
' Chiltjren’s Newspaper, Mr. Allen Clarke, 
a Lancashire journalist who has written 
some capital books, declares that the 
green ray is often seen at Blackpool. 

They call it tlie green flash, he says; 
and in his entertaining books on Wind¬ 
mill Land (published by Dent) Mr. 
Clarke writes.thus of this beautiful sight: 

Sometimes when the sea-horizon is 
clear and we can see the sun’s parting 
dip, there, is a marvellously beautiful 
phenomenon which we call 'tlie green 
^ flash. As the sun seems to be sinking 
in the Avater, the orb rapidly becomes 
only half a circle,, and -tlien a segment, 
.looking like a goldfish^ Quickly tliis 
drops lower, and then, just as the last 
gold speck of the sun disappears, there 
is a brilliant brief scintillation, as of a 
Tvondrous green jewel, very much lil^e 
the sparkle of Sirius,' the brightest star 
in the heavens, invisible during the 
summer nights in our latitude, but 
' seen* in the winter and spring.. 

Indeed, on belioklmg this gloriou.s 
sight one feels it is lilce a gleam from 
fairyland or from the crown of Neptune, 
or from a gem on the golden hair of 
some, mermaid princess. 

” As to the cause,” adds ^Ir. Clarke, 
” may it not be the last beams of the sun 
slanting through the crest of a wmve ? 

. From Crew:e, ^Mr. A. T. Walley writes : 

In the very late nineties, wTien I w as 
• living in the outskirts of Wolver¬ 
hampton, I w*as in my garden one even¬ 
ing when I noticed the atmosphere and 
surroundings take tlie tint of a light- 
green colour, the grass and leaves of 
trees and plants turning a vivid dark 
green. The phenomenon only lasted a 
few minutes, and then everything w^ent 
normal again. If this was not the green 
ray, what was it ? 


' BRITISH GUN 
AT NAPOLEON’S HEART 

Two Queer Stories 
EMPEROR’S REMAINS IN LONDON 

When our sailors, headed by Sir 
David Beatty, w'ere taken, a little w*hile 
ago, to the tomb of Napoleon, in Paris. 
hoW' manv of them knew, we w'onder, 
that we have parts of Napoleon’s body 
in London ? Not one person in a 
million is aw*are of it, but part of 
Napoleon’s body is here in the centre 
of the British capital. 

When Napoleon died a post-mortem 
examination of his body was made, and 
two small specimens "of his internal 
organs w*cre given to Sir Astley Cooper, 
a famous English surgeon. They passed 
to the College cf Surgeons, and there 
they are to this day, preserved in spirits. 

Concerning the remains of Napoleon 
there is a queer story told of the grand¬ 
father of Sir Arthur Sullivan, wliose 
music all soldiers love. This man, on 
the flight Napoleon died in the melan¬ 
choly house on St. Helena, volunteered 
to mount guard by the body. 

He was nodding, almost asleep, 
when, hearing a flop and a splash, he 
fired just in time. An enormous rat 
had seized the dead Emperor’s heart, 
and was dragging it aw*ay from wliere 
it lay in wmter in a silver ewer. That 
heart is now treasured in the .Napoleon 
Tomb, in Paris ; but how- many 
Parisians know that an old English gini 
preserved for them that heart which in 
life sought the destruction of England ? 
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NICHOLAS BORISSOFF 
AND HIS FRIENDS 

MISERIES OF ROYALTIES 
IN EUROPE 

Saved by British Battleships 
P.S. TO CRIMEAN WAR 

If anyone in this world has envied 
the state of royalties, he must feel now 
how foolish he was. Over half of Europe 
kings, princes, and royal dukes, with their 
families, are more or less fugitives. 

We have already told of the safe 
arrival in Europe of the Crrand Duke 
Nicholas and his friends. Now it is 
linown that among them was Empress 
Marie of Russia, mother of the murdered 
Tsar and sister of Queen Alexandra. She 
has now arrived in England. 

It was known in England some time 
ago that Empress Marie had fled for 
safety’ to her Crimean country house 
at Yalta; and to give her a chance of 
escape if danger should thicken around 
her, the liritish Government sent one 
of our super-dreadnoughts, the Marl¬ 
borough, to cruise by the Crimean coast. 

The Royal Luggage 

To Yalta, long the favourite country 
home of Russian royalties, also came 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, who had 
been in the earlier days of the war the 
popular commander-in-chief of the Rus¬ 
sian Army. Nicholas and his brother 
Peter, who accompanied liim, were 
grandsons of the Tsar Nicholas I., 
against whom, 65 years ago, the British 
and French were fighting the Crimean 
War. And the last unfortunate Tsar 
was also a grandson of Nicholas I. 

As far as Ave know, the Russian people 
had no reason for feeling dislike for the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, much less for 
treating him with cruelty, and, indeed, 
the country folks round Yalta seem to 
have been kindly disposed towards him 
and his royal friends. He, the once 
mighty commander-in-chief, arrived at 
Yalta with only a single trunk. Twenty- 
five soldiers were set outside the house. 

Under Sentence of Death 

No letters or newspapers Avere allow^ed 
to reach them, and they Avere fed on the 
plainest food—^broth and sour bread, 
Avith no moat. But they behaved with 
such patient dignity that Avhen a second 
body of soldiers was sent with machine- 
guns to take their lives, the first squad 
of guards refused to allow" the massacre. 
For eight days sentence of death hung 
oA'cr them, but their friendly guards 
remained firm against A"iolence. 

When the Germans made their Avay 
as far as Yalta, after the Bolsheviks 
had submitted to them under the Treat}^ 
of Brest-Litovsk, the Grand Duke 
refused to see them, or to take from 
their hands the safety they offered him 
against the Adolence of his owm country¬ 
men, and he preserved the same attitude 
of distant dignity when the British 
offered him protection. 

At last, hoAA’ever, as the BolsheA"iks 
were approaching, he consented to 
escape by night with the rest of tlie 
royal fugiti\"es; and the Avhole party, 
numbering oA^er seA^enty, Avith the 
grand dukes under the simple names of 
Nicholas and Peter Borissoff, Avere con- 
A'eyed b}’ the dreadnought Marlborough 
to an island in the Sea of Marmora. 

Crimean Memories 

There they separated, Nicholas and 
Peter Borissoff and their Avives, families, 
and friends going to Genoa for the beau¬ 
tiful Italian Ri\"iera, Avhile the Empress 
Marie came to England. 

What a strange part the Crimea has 
played in the story of the proud ruling 
family of the Romanoffs ! The arbitrary 
Tsar Nicholas I. died of grief owing to 
the defeat of his Russian Army in the 
(Timea, Sixty-four years pass' by, and 
his grandchildren are being rescued by 
the battleships of the country that Avas 
his enemy, from the murderous designs 
of the grandchildren of the Russians 
whom he ruled with a rod of iron. 


TWELVE MOLLY COTTON- 
TAILS 

How Their Children Are Eating 
Australia’s Food 

When Aye have a horse idle in the 
stable we say it is eating its head;off; 
but the rabbits of Australia are almost 
eating the heads off cattle and sheep. 

During the early part of last century 
a dozen rabbits w^ere taken from England 
to the Antipodes, and today their 
descendants simply baffle calculation. 



Molly Cotton-Tail 


There have been bad rabbit plagues 
before, but this year the furry hosts are 
claiming a third of the natural food of 
the continent. Thejodder left for the 
farmer’s stock is reduced by-the rabbits 
to tAVO-thirds of Avhat it should be. 
Cattle and sheep perish from lack of 
nourishment; Avheat attains nothing 
like its proper production. 

An official estimate sIioays tliat 
during the last forty years the damage 
done by Australian ' rabbits reaches 
£120,000,000, all from the descendants 
of a dozen foiir-footed emigrants. 


SWEET SUFFOLK OWL 



Sw^eet Suffolk owl, so trimly dight 
With ^ feathers, like a lady bright, 
Thou sing’st alone, sitting by night— 
“ Te AA'hit ! Te aaEoo ! 

Th}" note that forth so freely rolls 
With shrill command the mouse con¬ 
trols ; 

And sings a dirge for dying souls— 

“ Te wfflit 1 Tc Avhoo ! 


DISCOVERY WORTH £10,000,000 
A report on the radium properties of 
Colorado and Utah shoAV that at least 
500 grains of radium may be expected 
from local deposits of the mineral 
called carnotite. About fifty grains of' 
this precious clement have been obtained 
during the last four years. Almost pure 
radium is AA^orth about £20,000 a grain, 
so that ten million pounds’ Avorth is 
expected to be gained from the treat¬ 
ment of these A-ast deposits. 


GREAT LIGHT 
MYSTERY 

EXPEDITION TO SOLVE IT 

What Happens to Star’s Rays 
Passing the Sun ? 

SUN’S ECLIPSE MAY 
ANSWER AN OLD QUESTION 

On May 29 as many, astronomers as 
can overcome the difficulties of obtaining 
passages will assemble in North-East 
Brazil and North-West Africa (see map) 
to examine a total eclipse of the sun ; 
but among the assemblage of instru¬ 
ments set up to observe it Avill be some 
with which the observers hope to answer 
a question that has been in dispute since 
the days of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The answer will interest the astrono¬ 
mers, Avho, indeed, Avould be willing to 
sacrifice all their other obser\"ations to 
find it correctly, but it is of a more pro¬ 
found interest to those scientific men aaEo 
are seeking to find out Avhat matter is, 
and \\fflat light and electricity are, and 
Avhy there is such a thing as gravity, and 
hoAV and Avhy 'all these forces act. 

What is Light? 

The great question is —IVhal is the 
nature of light ? ” And the answer Avhich 
some expect might revolutionise the very 
nature of thought itself. 

When Ave see a star the ray of light 
comes from it through billions of miles 
in a straight line to our eyes. For more 
than tAAo liundred years scientific men 
have not only believed that this was so, 
but have found reasons for proving that 
it must be so. The only one of these 
reasons that need be considered at the 
moment is that light is a vibration. 

Imagine a row of hard but elastic 
marbles placed close together in a line 
betAveen the star and Brazil. Then a 
tap on the marble in tlie star would 
travel all along the line of marbles till 
it Avas felt in Brazil, though the marbles 
all kept their positions. 

Like a Trembling in Space 

For a long time this idea of light 
travelling like a vibration through space 
held the field, but at the beginning of 
the twentieth century some sceptical 
mathematicians began to doubt it, be¬ 
cause, they said, in order to haA"e a 
vibration you must have something 
Avhich Aubrates, and in order to have a 
A'ibration travelling as light does, at 
186,000 miles a second, you must have 
something harder, more elastic, more 
sensitive, more rigid, than a row of 
marbles. Is there such a thing ? If so, 
Avhat is it ? 

No sign of it has been found, and 
those Avho deny it exists assert that 
liglit does not travel as a vibration, 
but like a particle sliot out from the 
heated star. 

AVill the Ray Bend? 

NeAvton thought light Avas made up of 
corpuscles, and so do the latest objec¬ 
tors, of AAdiom Professor Einstein and 
Professor Planek are the leaders ; and 
their ideas have greatly impressed nearl}^ 
the whole world of science. But if these 
light corpuscles, or light “ quanta,” as 
they are called, really exist and are 
shot out in a stream from the star, then, 
if they chanced to graze the sun on their 
passage to Brazil, they A\"Ould be dragged 
out of their path by the sun’s attraction. 
The ray of light would not be straight, 
but would be bent on passing the sun. 

That is Avhat the astronomers are going 
to examine for the physicists. At total 
eclipse, Avhen the light of stars can be 
seen, they will ascertain Avhether the 
light ray from a known star is deflected, 
or draAvn aside. The physicists have 
predicted that it should be so far bent 
as it'passes the sun as to make the star 
appear to ha\"e been displaced by an 
amount equal to one-thirty-seA^en-thou- 
sandth part of the semicircle of the sky 
from horizon to horizon. E. S. G. 


MR. BROWN OF PERSIA 

ALI OF TEHERAN MUST 
HAVE A NEW NAME 

Great Change in the Shah’s 
Land 

HOW NAMES CAME INTO USE 

Even the laws of the iMedes and Per¬ 
sians change. The Persian Govern¬ 
ment has ordered all its people to adopt 
surnames. 

Flitherto there has been no such thing 
as a surname in the land of Omar 
Khayj^am. A man is called,- let us say, 

Ali, son of Baghir, son of Cassem, 
Darabi,” as if \\*e should say “ Arthur, 
son of Bertram, • son of Charles, of 
Durham.” Haroiin-al-Raschid, of AA’hom 
Ave read in the Arabian Nights, had 
no surname. He AA'as “ Aaron the 
Just.” There are no surnames in the 
earlier part of the Bible. We haAc 
Adam, Ea’g, Cain, Abel, David ; then 
Joshua the son of Nun, and so on. The 
ancient Greeks had no surnames. The 
Romans adopted a three-fold name, the 
first corresponding AAnth our Cliristiaii 
name, the second a clan-name, and the 
third the eqiuA’alent of -our surname. 

Days of One Name 

In Egypt surnames did not come 
into use until long past the Norman 
conquest. * Any name serA^ed in the old 
days, as it serA^es noAV for. a dog or a 
horse, or as it serA*ed for an American 
slave up to sixty years ngo. A name 
did not become hereditarj' w-ith us until 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The father had a single name ; the son 
had a single name, and sometimes the 
father’s Avonld be represented in the 
boy’s. The modern name Dickson 
shoAVS us hoAV the names grew, for the 
first Dickson w'dS “ Dick’s son.” 

IMost of our names ending in “ son.” 
and the Scandinavian names ending in 
“ sen,” arose in that waA\ They Avere 
not surnames originally. When the 
population greAA" and there AAxre not 
enough single names to make all men 
easily identified, other means had to be 
adopted. ^len AA"ere called after their 
trades, as in Smith, Miller, Fletcher ; or 
after some physical peculiarity, or after 
their toAvns and villages. There is 
much history in names. 

Shaking Hands with the Abbey 

What Ave had to do gradually in fixing 
names for families, the negro sla\xs had 
to do suddenly last century \\dien they 
ceased to be chattels and became citi¬ 
zens. Tliey had to label themseh^cs 
with surnames, and in many instances 
they followed the example ofs slaves 
liberated in Rome, and took their 
owners’ names. The famous American 
negro leader Booker Washington, avIio 
Avas born a sla\^e, named himself after 
George Wasliington. 

Now Persia is to give all her people 
surnames, and “ Ali. son of Ali of 
Teheran,” may become Mr. Brown or 
Mr. Green, or Mr. Ali Jones. 

There Avill be trouble at first, for the 
Persians are not used to names. There 
was n, SlAah of Persia" who came to 
London and was introduced to the 
Duchess of Westminster. Oh, yes, he 
had heard all about her, he said : he 
ihought she was Westminster Abbey ! 


AN ISLAND CHANGES ITS CONTINENT 

IMalta has a ncAv gOA^ernor in General 
Plumer, one of our greatest leaders in 
last year’s battles. Is he, in his rcav 
post,"^ in Europe or Africa ? EA'ery 
school child Avill ansAA-oi' “ Europe,” 
and he AAdll be right; but if Ave turn to 
an atlas of Nelson’s days w’e shall find a 
surprise. Malta then belonged to Africa. 

When we annexed the island in 1814, 
]\Ialta was African, so the soldiers AAdiom 
we sent to garrison it very acutely 
asked for the extra |:>ay.to Avliich they 
were entitled for service out of Europe. 

The British Government promptly 
passed an Act of Parliament declaring 
Malta part of Europe. Map-makers 
followed the lead, and so the island 
changed continents. 
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THE SPIDERS BUSY 

Stirring of Country Life 

SHREW THAT HUNTS FOR 
SHRIMPS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Thosa old days when nervous little 
girls,, and sometitiies even timid little 
boys, used to run away from spiders 
because they* were afraid of them have 
now gone; and most of us are only too 
glad to get. an opportunity of watching a 
spider as it makes, its web or pounces 
upon its prey. 

Just, now, if v/e stir the. dead leaves 
in the garden or wood on any sunny day, 
we shall j)robably set several wolf spiders 
running—and they certainly can run. 
If you want to ca]:)ture one or two yon 
will have your work cut out. The male 
gives even greater trouble than the 
female, for, just when you are going to 
seize him, he gives a leap,, and you are 
astonished to find him gone. 

Camouflaged Spider 

3dale and female are so different that 
you cannot be. blauied if you think them 
quite different species. The female is a 
sombre brown, and bn a dead leaf, with 
her legs tucked up, she is so camouflaged 
as to he practically invisible even vdien 
you are looking right at her. The male, 
on the other hand, is blackish, with a 
white striped thorax, a kind of dazzle 
ccstumc, though it does not serve him 
well among the dead leaves, except to 
make him conspicuous and attractive to 
the lady spider. 

Anotlzer spider that you should look 
for now is the water spider,, which you 
will see; near the bank in a ditch or a 
brook, or by a. small river. The spider 
conies to. the surface, gives a little flirt, 
and then descends ^vith a bubble of air 
for its nest- If you can catch one it will 
live in a tumbler of water if you take 
care to feed it on flies. It is certainly 
most interesting to watch its habits. 

Dormouse and His Wife 

Any time now the bees may swarm, 
and if yon happen to be near a hive 
when the queen rushes out, followed by 
a seething hiass of followers, do not get 
in the way ; for tlie bees are likely to 
settle on the nearest resting-place, 
which might be you. We may look out 
for the brown argus and grizzled skipper 
butterflies, whicli get on the wing .about 
this time ; also for the puss and garden 
carpet moths. 

Wlien you arc watching for the water 
spider you may see the pretty little long- 
snouted water shrew, which is; found 
wherever there are. brooks and streams. 
It is most interesting to watch it turning 
over stones at the bottom of the water 
to find caddis lly larvae, fish fry, and fresh¬ 
water shrimps- kook out also just now 
for leverets, or young hares, and you will 
also probably see <a; dormouse and liis 
wife just roused from their winter sleep. 

In birdland wc. should listen for tlie 
hist sounds of the common sandpiper’s 
pleasant, tremulous whistle ; the land¬ 
rail, or corncrake’s, grating crek-crek, 
and the quail's click-Iick^lick. 

The young wliitethroats are Hedged, and 
th.e young magpies are making so much 
noise that they drive tlieir parents 
almost crazy. 

The Oak-Apple 

May 2<) is Oak-apple Day,, the anni¬ 
versary of Charles the Second’s accession, 
so called in memory of his escape from 
the Eonndheads by hiding in an oak ; 
and though we care nothing; for Cliaries 
tlie Second we must certainly look out 
for an oak-apple. The proper name is 
gall, and it is really a swelling, on the 
twig or leaf caused by an insect whose 
eggs hatch out inside the gall., ^.lore 
than fifty different kinds of galls; are 
found on oaks. 

The evergreen oak and; common elder 
are tlowering; and wdld blossoms to be. 
found now include bistort,, biitterwort, 
herb-robert, guelder rose, oxeye; daisy, 
bird’s-foot trefoil, several orchids,, 
monkshood, sorrel, red bryony, goose 
grass, buckthorn, hounds tongue, and 
yellow rattle. C. K, 


HAROLD BEGBIE’S SONG FOR CHILDREN 

If I Had Money 
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If r had mon-cy I’d buy a clown, ,111 had a horse I’d ride to town, If I had a 
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ship I’d West-ward Ho, And if t was sick. 1 would-n't go. 
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NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow for succession beans and 

cIierviL. iMake another sowing of 
spinach,, and thin out the advanced 

crops. Top the early sorts of peas 

when they come into bloom to induce 
the pods to fill quickly, and draw a, 
little earth to those just above ground. 
Plant out a few Brussel sprouts for 
early use. 

Thin out apricots; peaches, and 

nectarines, and pick off all curled and 
blistered leaves see tliat; the soil is 
sufficiently moist for the roots. Syringe 
roses with. a. good insecticide, for green¬ 
fly is very troublesome now. 



NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock. Sunrise and sunse t, 
inoonrise and moonset,high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come, and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, May 25. 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
Sunrise ..4,59 a.m. 4.56 a.m. 4.53 a.m. 

Sunset .. 8,56 p.m. 8.58 p.m, 9.2p.ni. 

Moonrise .. 2.27 a.m.. 3.22 a.m, 5.41 a.m. 

Moonset .. 3o0 p.m. 6.35 p.m.. 10.12 p.m. 

High Tide . .10.-57 p.m., 12.43 p.m. 3.15 p.m. 

This 
Week’s 

Moon_ 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 

Other Worlds. Early in tlie evening Venus 
is in the West, higher up,, and Jupiter is to the 
West of Venus. Saturn is in the West, high up. 



ICI ON PARLE FRANgAIS 





Le flacre Le: tigre Les cerises 

X 


gw 


La canne 


Le lion La pomme 

' Le fiacre ne va pas vite. 

T.e tigre a mange la chevre, 

Tous le.s enfants aiment les cerises. 
Donnons unc; canne au pair\Te blesse. 
I.G lion est le roi. des aiiimaux. 
Maman ofl're une pomme a sa fllle. 


CE QUE VAUT UN ARTISTE 

Leonard de Vinci mournt dans^ les 
bras de Francois ler, Conime les 
seigneurs de la Cour s’etonnaient de 
rhonneur que leur roi faisait an grand 
artiste, il se. tourna vers eux et leiu'dit: 

“ ]\Tessieurs, je puis faire en un jour 
nombre de seigneurs comme vous. II n’y 
a que Dieii seul qui puisse faire im- artiste, 
tel que celui que nous venous de perdred''" 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 
LONDON- RAINFALL 


Hours of sun,. 
Hours of rain.. 
Wet days 
Dry days 
Warmest day.. 
Coldest day .. 


100*1 

577 

IS 

12 , 

19th 

3Td 


London 
Torquay . 
Newcastle . 
Cardiff 
Edinburgh. 
Fort William 
Dublin 


ms. 


3-93 

1*78 

179 

2*13 

303 

777 

•90 


It was the wettest London April since 1878. 

Keep your face always toward the sunshine, 
and the shadows will fall behind you. 


Notes to My Nieces 

BY AN AUNT 
L To Auriel, the Reserved Girl 

" FIullo,, Auriel,. what on earth are 
you dreaming about ? 

This is what I constantly hear people 
say to a very dear little niece of mine— 
a fair, calm little girl with soft, sheeny 
hair, ^ig blue eyes, great black eye¬ 
lashes, and such a nose—straight and 
fine, with tiny, sensitive nostrils. 

Auriel is; always either deadly shy or 
deadly something—don't quite know 
what, and so- I call it “ dreaming." I 
suppose it is- really because she is so 
very'- " reseiwed." 

Poor Auriel!, Slie has read a lot, and 
thought a lot, and deep down in her 
lieart she is bursting and brimming over 
with all the things she cannot say. 

The Words that Would not Come 

People may not believe this, but I 
know it. I can tell by the quick flush, 
tlie sudden look of scorn, the little 
broken, self-revealing sentence, the in¬ 
stant flash of appreciation that comes 
like lightning in a summer sky. 

Why" can't Auriel express herself ? 
She Imows she is not quick and witty', 
like Feodora and Alargaret, and she 
suspects that people think her stupid 
because boys don’t seek her as they seek 
Marion and Evelina. 

She longed to tell Daddy what she 
thought of him when he came back from 
Buckingham Palace after the Invest!^ 
ture, but she .simply couldn’t. The 
words stuck in her tliroat, and when she 
went into his study she flushed and 
stared, and her heart thumped and 
thumped, and when he said, " Hullo, 
Popsy Wop 1 What do you want ? " 
she felt inclined to. fly into his arms and 
hug him tightly, and burst into tears ; 
but all she could say was: "'Mother 
say's: tea’s ready—are you coming?’’ 
And Daddy* said ‘ ‘ Right you are, iliss 
Sobersides," and his face fell just the 
wee-est bit in the world, though he did 
not know why—just something in the 
little reserved voice. 

Conquest of Yourself 

- Now, what is reserve ? It is usually 
tliinking a little too much about oneself. 

What a loA'ely conquest, when y'ou 
learn to let y'ourself go, to give out,to 
express love- and sympathy and under¬ 
standing ! Then ymu will begin to live. 
Just now you are only half alive—the 
otlier Iralf, the nicest half„ Is shut up 
inside y'OU. Let us have a try ; practise 
smiling and saying the things that 
nearly choke you. Don’t be gushing 
or insincere—that is partly? what you 
are afraid of—but be natural, be You, 
the real y'ou that you realise is actually 
there when you are back in y'our room 
regretting the opportunity yon let slip. 

Try it, Auriel ! If all you think comes 
out, you will be a. girl worth Avhile, I 
can assure you.. Aunt Rosalie 


QUATRE 

Somebody slioiild make a book of all 
the little language stories of the war. 
Here is another.. An Anzcrica,n was in 
a French hotel with his wife and two 
daughters. Enter the waiter v/ith the 
bill' of fare. Amid the jumble of French 
on the list the American recognised only 
one familiar word—sandwiches ; so lie 
asked the waiter to fetch some. The 
waiter, noting the number of the party, 
said " Quatre ? " the French for four. 
" Yes, cat or anything else y'Ou like," 
answered the American. 


SONS OF THE VILLAGE 
We like this tribute on a village war 
me I norial cross at Tushingham, near 
Whitchurch,, in Shropshire. They were 
written by a village poet, • 

So-ns of this place, let this of you be said— 
That you who live are worthy" of your 
dead. 

These gave their lives that y"OU wdio live 
may reap 

A riclier harvest ere you fall asleep. 
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TO IVie Childreii s Newspape}' ■ my 24, 1915 



What Has Happened Before 

Martin Vaile, flying to an island in 
hie Sargasso Sea, iii response to a 
iiiysterious wireless call, finds there 
Professor. Distin and his negro 
servant, Scipio Mack, living alone. 
Martin is welcomed by the old and 
clever Professor, whose submarine 
has disappeared, and whose peace is 
disturbed by attacks from Lemuria, 
the next island. 

Akon, son of the King of Lemuria, 
and Thur, another Lemurian, arc cap¬ 
tured in one of these attacks. They 
are treated kindly; and the Professor 
hopes to learn their language, which 
resembles that of the ancient Norse¬ 
men, and so find out from them more 
about these mysterious islands. 

Repeated earthquake shocks cause 
the Professor great anxiety, and he 
takes Martin to see the immense crater 
of an active volcano on their island. 
They come to the conclusion that they 
had better leave Lost Island, although 
the Professor is most anxious to solve 
the problem of Lemuria and its people 
before he goes. 

While out scouting in his flying- 
boat, Martin sees a long line of ships 
setting out from Lemuria and making 
for Lost Island. The Lemurians are 
coming in force to the rescue of their 
king’s son ! 

CHAPTER 24 

the Wind Changes 

Eive —ten—fifteen—there were 
no fewer than eighteen of the 
long-ships in the Temurian fleet, 
and since each carried sixty to 
eighty meii, here was a most 
formidable force. 

The enemy must be stopped— 
.stopped at any cost, and as far as 
Martin could see there was only one 
way to do it. Round he swung, 
banking steeply, and went tearing 
back towards Lost Island. 

Less than half an hour after 
starting, the Bat dropped again 
toward the sea lake, and lit 
smoothly on its mirror-like surface. 

The launch was alongside almost 
as soon as it had alighted, and 
Professor Distin was anxiously 
asking what had brought him back 
so quickly. 

As Martin explained a look of 
dismay crossed the Professor's face. 

Eighteen ships 1 " he repeated. 
“ Blit, Martin,. this is ah army. 
Whiat are we to do ? " 

“ There is only one thing to do,” 
Martin answered firmly. *' Akon 
must come back with me, meet his 
people,-and tell them exactly how 
things stand. They will listen to 
him.” 

Akon was in the launch with the 
Professor. . The. fair-haired giant 
u'as listening eagerly, but, of course, 
without understanding what was 
said. Yet it was plain from his 
face that he realised something to 
be seriously wrong. 

The Professor rapidly explained 
the situation; and Martin, watching, 
saw a curious expression cross the 
big man’s face, but he listened 
without speaking until the Pro¬ 
fessor Jiad finished, then answered 
in a few blunt words. 

The Professor gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“ He will go with you, Martin,” 
he said. “ But he is not quite 
happy. There is something he 
does not like about the business, 
but what he does not say.” 

“ He's too modest,” Martin an¬ 
swered with a laugh. « “ Come, 
Akon.” 

Akon rose and stepped cautiously 
into the hull of' the Bat. His 
lips were set very tight, and-there 
was a curious, glint in his pale-blue 
eyes. Akon had always had a sort 
of superstitious dread of the flying 
boat, and this was the first time he 
had ever been aboard her. 


But the fine old Viking strain, in 
him forbade him to show the 
slightest sign of fear, and he took his 
seat as calmly as if he had been 
flying all his life. 

“ Good luck to you both ! ” cried 
the Professor, then his voice was 
drowned in the roar of the twin 
engines as Martin switched on, .and, 
gliding swiftly across the water, 
rose for the second time. 

For the moment he was.too buvsy 
with the controls to look back, 
but when he had got his height and' 
was able to turn, Akon was sitting 
like a chunk of marble and with 
just about as much expression on 
his big, handsome face. 

“ Cheer up,” cried Martin, speak¬ 
ing in Norse, of which he had now 
learnt nearly as much' as the 
Professor himself. “ \Vc are quite 
safe. There are the ships.” 

Akon did not answer. The 
fierce rush through the air seemed 
to have taken his breath. But 
he saw the ships and his eyes 
brightened. 

To Martin it seemed that the 
fleet had hardly moved since he 
had first sighted it. As a matter 
of fact, it was coming up steadily 
before a light westerly breeze. But 
as Martin stooped towards it he 
noticed that the smoke from the 
volcano, which twenty minutes 
earlier had been rising straight 
into the skj', was now trailing out 
in a sou'-wcsterly direction. The 
upper current of air had changed 
right round; and short as had been 
his stay on Lost Island, Martin had 
a pretty good idea what that meant. 

Blit there was no time to say 
anything now. Every instant the. 
long-ships grew nearer, and in a few 
moments the Bat was abor e them. 

Looking down, Martin thought 
they looked exactly like those water 
beetles that go paddling around on 
a pond. Their long oars sprawled 
out on either side exactly like the 
legs of those insects he remembered 
so well far away in England. The 
Lemurians saw him, too, for many 
stopped rowing, and the fleet fell 
out of line and became confused. 

Martin cut out his engines and 
began to glide downwards. 

“Akon,” he said, “when we 
get down, you talk.” 

Akon nodded grimly. The Bat 
planed steeply, and within a few' 
seconds swept over the mast-head 
of the leading ship, and came to rest 
sweetly as a dropping gull on the 
silken swells, close to the long, low 
hull of the Lemurian flag-ship. 

With one accord, every man in 
the long-ship stopped rowing, and 
from behind the golden shields that 
lined the bulwarks scores of heads 
rose and stared in silent, breathless 
amazement at the graceful fabric 
which had descended upon them out 
of the blue. 

Akon rose to his full height. . His 
great voice thundered out! 

He was not speaking Korse now. 
This was the true Lemurian lan¬ 
guage. But if Martin could not 
understand the words, there could 
be no doubt what Akon was saying 
He was taunting his people for 
cowards for bringing hundreds of 
men against three, and ordering 
them to return. Next he pointed 
with his right hand to his own side, 
then to Martin, and Martin grew red 
as he guessed that Akon was telling 
them of his rescue from’ the eagles. 

He stopped, and the next mo¬ 
ment a ^figure rose on the fore; 
deck of the long-ship—a maii as 
tall as Akon himself and even 
broader. In'a flash Martin recog-- 
nised the fierce face, steely eyes, 
and tusk-like teeth of Odan, the 
great savage who had captured him 
in the first invasion. 


Odan was furiously angry as he 
addressed Akon. When he stopped, 
Akon stooped and spoke briefly to 
Martin. 

“ He says you are a wizard, and 
that I am a friend of wizards,'' he 
explained. “ But W'ait. I am 
, their prince--son of their king. 
They shall obey me, not Odan.” 

He lifted his voice again, and it 
rang out clear and strong, reaching 
every one of the hundreds in the 
fleet. When Akon paused, a 
hoarse roar of cheering broke out. 
Martin glowed. He felt that Akon 
had won the day. ‘ - 

But Odan was not done yet.. .Up 
he sprang again, and began to urge 
something fiercely on his hearers. 

“ He says that you have pre¬ 
vented them from using the holy 
place,” explained Akcin briefly; 
“ that you must leave the island. 
Ikit wait ! I will return to Lemuria 
and explain all to my father, the 
king.” 

He paused a moment. 

“ Will you take me there ? ” he 
asked suddenly. 

Martin did not hesitate a mo¬ 
ment. 

“I will ” he answered. 

CHAPTER 25 

Lemuria at Last 

As the Bat rose swiftly from the 
sea Martin, glancing down-wards, 
saw hundreds of faces raised to¬ 
wards her, hundreds of pairs of 
eyes watching the great flying 
machine with aw’C which was 
almost terror. ■ 

But discipline was strong. Next 
moment the oars lashed the water. 
Each ship turned and made back 
towmrds Lemuria. ■ 

Martin heaved a sigh of relief. 
Then, turning, he glanced back. It 
was as he had expected. Up in.the 
north-cast the blue sky wms 
smudged with purple-black cloud— 
a cloud that greu’ fast and was 
edged ivith a rim of snow-w^hite 
vapour rolling over and.over like 
foam at the edge of a stormy sea. 

He pointed it out to Akon. 

“ Bad for your ships,” he said; 
and Akon nodded gravely. 

Martin opened his throttle w'ide 
and sent the Bat skirling through 
the air. Within ten minutes the 
Lemurian fleet had dwindled to 
dots in the distance, w^hile Lemuria's 
long sandy beaches stretched wide 
across the western sea. Martin 
tingled with excitement. In a few 
moments ho w'ould set foot in the 
land of mystery. 

“ Where can we come dow^ii ? ” 
he asked of his companion. 

Akon pointed, and Martin saw 
blue w^ater lying inland. It wms a 
harbour connected by a long inlet 
with the sea. 

The sun still shone brilliantly, 
though in the east the great cloud 
w^as blotting out the blue. Martin 
grew anxious. At all costs he must 
get the Bat under cover of some 
sort before the storm broke. 

A few moments later and they 
w^erc over the land. ^. 

He cut out, and came sw’-eeping 
soundlessly dowmwards tow'ards the 
lake. Now he could see that there 
was a towm alongside the harbour. 
The houses were the strangest he 
had ever dreamed of. They were 
one-storeyed buildings with great 
domed roofSi and built of enormous 
stones. On a hill in the centre rose 


What is Direct Taxation? It 

is the paying of money for a tax 
in cash or by a - cheque to tlie 
Government in such a way that 
you know it is being demanded 
from you, as when you pay over 
a percentage of your income, or 
h?vve it kept back from a dividend 
due to you. 

What is Indirect Taxation ? It 

is the paying of money for a 
tax to the Government through 
the'price you pay for goods, the 
tax having first been paid on the 
goods by the people who sell 
them., and then added to the 


one building much higher than the 
rest, the roof of wbich shone with a 
dazzling yellow splendour. Martin’s 
eyes widened as he saw* it w'as 
covered all over with gold. 

There w'as little time to look 
about. The Bat took the w'ater 
close to a solid-looking stone quay 
that fronted the harbour. 

Martin turned to Akon. 

“ Storm coming,” he said. 
“ Where can we put her ? ” 

Akon pointed to a building facing 
, the harbour. Martin taxied across 
towards.it, and found it to be a 
large boathouse, ' A great barge, 
gorgeously painted and gilded, lay 
there, blocking the w’ay; but Akon, 
stepping out of the Bat’s. hull on 
to the barge’s stern, pushed her to 
one side, leaving just room for the 
flying boat. 

Martin tied the Bat up firmly. 
He w^as only.too grateful to have 
her under cover. , Then Akon 
beckoned, and Martin followed up 
a flight of broad stone steps on to 
the quay. 

Not a soul was in sight. Everyone 
had bolted into their houses. Tlie 
broad quay lay silent and deserted 
in the'glaring sunlight. But though 
the sun still blazed dowm, the velvet 
; pall w^as rising steadily in the east, 
and the sultry air tingled with the 
threat of the coming storm. 

Akon led the way tow'ards the 
tall building, w^hich stood by itself 
on rising ground.- He walked with 
long strides, , and held his head 
proudly. Martin, staring about 
him with eager interest, saw that 
the houses wxrc built of a curious 
dark-red stone, and that the door¬ 
posts, each made of one huge slab, 
were carved with figures reminding 
him of the Egyptian room in the 
British Museum. All these buildings 
seemed to be of immense age. 
Indeed, they were so massive and 
solid that nothing short of an 
earthquake could have destroyed 
them. 

The strangest thing about the 
place w'as the silence. There must 
have been scores of people within 
earshot, yet not a face showxd from 
a doorway or window’; there w'as 
no sound or sign of life. 

“ AYliat’s up ? ” asked Martin ; 
but Akon w’alked straight on, 
straight up a broad flight of shallow' 
steps leading to the gold-roofed 
temple. . Huge statues with the 
bodies of men and heads of beasts 
lined the steps. They seemed to 
glare sternly at Martin. The steps 
led right up to' the face of the 
monstrous building -which tow'ered 
cliff-like above them; and as they 
climbed Martin saw, to his astonish¬ 
ment, .that , there v/as no door. 
Sheer blank w'all faced them 
inhospitably. , : _ 

Martin’s heart began to beat 
uncomfortably. There was some¬ 
thing uncanny about the w'hole 
place. 

Akon, however, strode on undis¬ 
mayed, and, reaching the wide 
landing at tlie top, stamped twice 
wlth' his' heavy foot, then stood 
silent. ... 

- Martin- stood close behind him, 
w'ondering w'hat w'as' going to 
happen. He had not long to Wait. 
A dark slit appeared in the wall ; 
two vast slabs slid silently back, 
and in the opening appeared as 
strange a figure as mortal eyes had 
ever rested upon. - . ’ - 

TO BE CONTINUED 


cost of the goods, so that, as in 
the buying of tobacco, you 
do'not easily know how much 
of the price is for the article itself, 
and how much is for the tax. • 
What is the Privy Council ? A 
large; body- -whose members, 
appointed by the King, are 
addressed as “ Right Honour¬ 
able,” and who, on the death of a 
sovereign, proclaim his successor, 
who takes before them! an oath 
to govern according to the laws. 
Formerly they w'ere the King's 
advisers ; and have still many 
advisory functions and powers. 


Five-Minute Story 

* THE WISH 

Old Peter was a pedlar, with 
never a roof he could call his 
own, and nothing in the world 
but his pack and his old black 
pipe. But he w'as happy enough, 
for there was never a da}' he 
didn't see^the little people danc¬ 
ing on the hillside as gaily as 
harebells swinging in the wind ; 
and there was never a night he 
didn’t hear the elf king galloping 
through the forest, driving his 
nine little horses, and each one 
as white as the moonlight. 

And old Peter trod softly, and 
never plagued the little folk for 
fairy wishes and fairy gifts. 

One night, when the moon 
was like a silver bow in the sky. 
and the heather on the moor wTts 
CvS purple as a king's robe, old 
Peter trudged across it with his 
pack. All lonely he Was, except 
for his little pipe, and he wa,s a 
pleased. man wlien he saw the 
turf at his feet as emerald as old 
Erin, and a fairy ring of toad- 
, stools set round it in the moon¬ 
light, All gay and colon reil 
they were, too: yellow and 
brown, and some as scarlet as the 
rowan-berries. 

” The crayturs \ ” cried Petyr, 
” They’ll be dancing here soon, 
and many's the time they’ve 
fnade my ould heart as light as 
their heels. I’ll leave them a wee 
gift, the pretty crayturs ! 

Then he fumbled in his pack, 
and brought out a gay knot of 
emerald ribbon, wliich he left in 
the middle of the fairies' dancing- 
green. Then he trudged on his 
way, and the little lights in the 
cottage, windows below the moor 
gave him the lonely feeling, poor 
weary creature! 

“ I wish I had a wee hut—sol 
do,”, he. murmured. “ And it 
would be a grand sight to see the 
fire lepping on the hearth ; and 
I’d be a proud man with a cup¬ 
board and a row of chaney ’cups 
and saucers with the gilt on 
them all shining bright. But 
God forgive me for a discontented 
old spalpeen.” ‘ 

Then he came to the house 
where old Betty O’-Mara had 
lived all her long life, and many 
a roll of calico had Peter sold to 
her ; and there was her neigh¬ 
bour closing the windows. 

“ God'be praised, Peter ! ” she 
cried. ” For you're a lucky man 
this night, and it’s a blessings I’U 
have for bringing good news. 
Old Betty she passed away a 
week ago, the craytiir, and it’s 
only this very hour we've dis¬ 
covered she’s left you e\ery 
stick and stone ; for, says she, 

* You . were the only honest 
pedlar she ever saw.' And there's 
the Chaney cups with the bonny 
gilt, and a cushion fit for the 
king!” ' 

” God bless us all! ” cried 
Peter, for his wish had come true. 
And that very night he watched 
the fire-flames lepping on his own 
hearth, and the gilt on his cups 
shone like a blessed saint'? 
crown. 

And outside in The moonlight 
the little ' people danced, all 
wearing old Peter's gay ribbon, 
as emerald green as old Eriir. 
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T/ie Children s Newspaper 

As o^erry as the ‘Da}) is Long 




Dr MERRYMAN 

“ Bertie/’ said his mother, sor¬ 
rowfully, “ every timo you are 
naughty I get another grey hair/’' 

“ >Iy word 1 replied Bertie,. 
“ you must have been a terror* 
Look at grandpa I 

Qi □ ET 
A Bridge of Matches 
Can you make a bridge of three 
matches over three tumblers,, so. 
that each match touches a tumbler 
at one point only ? A bridge strong; 
enough to support a fourth tumbler 
can be made in this way* 

The., illustration shows how to. 
do this- Interlock the three. 


matches,, allowing one end of eaclr 
to rest on, the rim of a glass* The, 
bridge thus, formed should now 
support a fourth tumbler* 

EL H 0 

PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How are Rats Prevented from 
Boarding, a Ship ? 



A barrier im the form cf a. fuimel is fixed ca 
the- mooring rope. 

B E B . 

Would You Believe It? 

When did the bull rush 
When it saw" the coav slip* 

When was ih that the rose rose ? 
Wlieii it saw the rain drop* 

\\lie?n did the saw see ? 

Wlien: the sea saw. 

□ a B 

'there w'as an old man of Torquay 
W’ho thought that by keeping a bee 
He’d make lots of money 
By selling tlie honey 
To folks-, who- came down to tlie. sea.-.. 
E: B: B; 

What are these Things.?' 


We are all- familiar will! these: parts: o£ 
things.. Da you know what they are? 

An-'i.'rerrs. next iveek 

E' B Hi 

A Poem: with Only Oni Vowel 

Idling, I sit in this mild twilight 
dim,. 

Whilst birds; in wild’, swift vigils 
circling, skim* 

Light, wind's; in sighing sink,, till,, 
vising bright,, 

Night’'s; virgin pilgrim swims, in 
vivid light I 


Pepper and Fea> 

Your .pepper is half peas,” 
said a customer to his grocer, who 
became very indignant at the in¬ 
sinuation. 

“ Well,” replied the customer, 
“ hoAV do you spell pepper I ” 

0 B B 



The- Todlo-fbot 


Hi! here ! You’ll run yourself to 
death 

With all your rush and scurry 1 
Woa back! and get a little: breath. 
Good gracious L Whafs the 
hurry ? 

B B - B 
The morning milk delivered at 
the. parsonage was certainly weaJr, 
and the head of the household con¬ 
sidered it necessary to remon¬ 
strate* “ Are you a-ware-,'” he 
remarked to the millcmaix, ” that 
we reeluire this milk for the hitherto, 
recognised purposes ? 

EBB 
■ Co You Live at Inverness ? 

Inverness comes from the Gaelic 
inver, a prefix, meaning “ at the 
junction, or conliuence, of two 
rivers or of river and sea*”’ 

□ Q a . 

Jack and JiR in Trouble 

Little Miss jMuifit 
And little Boy Blue,, 

With Jackie Horner,. 

And Tom Tucker too. 

Went to Cindere.iJa, 

And said Jack and Jill' 

Had stole a Crooked Sixpence 
From Mother Hubbard’s tilL 

□ H H 

How Many Noses Have You? 

Why, one of course! Well, just 
cross the first and second fingers 
of one of your hands and gently 
stroke the tip of your nose with 
: the tips of the crossed fingers, and 
see if you haven’t got t\xo. 

□ : B H 

Is Your Name Here ? 



These pictures represenfea boy’s and. a. girrs: 
name. Do you. know what they are.? 

Atisiiem. next' iveeJi: 


5 E B 

A nervous, young man pulled tlin 
chain 

In his carriage,, and stopped- all the? 
train. . ' 

Guard !” he cried, “ Oh, alack I 
We shall have to go back. 

Can’t you sec it’s beginning to 
rain I' ” 

a B 0 

A Greyhound 

The head' of a. snake. 

The neck of a drake, 

A back like a beam, 

A side lilre: a- broain, 

The tail; of a. rat,. 

And tlie foot of a cat. 

Cv. Wynkyn th \Vonle„ l-tSd) 
0 - ■ B ’ *0 

Mliat word of ten letters cam b® 
spelt with five' ?' 

Expediency^—N-P-D-N-C., 

■ 0 0. 3 

ANSWER TO LAST' WEEK’S PUZZLE 
The names represented were 
Isaac'and Frances. 

Grder Next Week’^s Now 





Waking Adolphus 


The Lady of Newgatcs 
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1C 


11 


” Wake me early, Jacko„” said Big Brother'Adolphus, as he 
went up to bed one night, ” I’ve got to catch a train.” 

“ Right-o I ” said Jacko ; and then he forgot all about it. 

He was running down to breakfast next morning, when he 
heard a loud snore* It came from the room where Adolphus 
slept. 

” Fancy being in bed at this time, cf the day 1 ” thought Jacko ; 
and then all at once he remembered his promise. “ He asked 
me ta wake him 1 he cried. Shan't I get a wigging I " 

He pushed open the door and peeped in. T here was Adolphus, 
sound asleep. I 

Jacko was about to shout Get up,. lazybones ! ” at the top 
of his. voice,, when he noticed sometlung that made him stop 
short 

It was a bath—Adolphus’s mommg tub. There it stood, half 
full of water,, in the middle of the room. 

Jacko looked at the tub, and he Looked at A.do)phus, and a 
mischievous grin, spread over his face. 

‘‘ He xvanted me to wake Mm,.’' he wdiispered under his breath. 



I’E vrake youv brother dear/^ he added aloud, ” and when you 
wake you; won’t go to sleep- again frt a hulT3^” 

He- si:ooped down, grabbed the bath^ and pushed it close up to 
tlie bed. Then he ran round to the other side, made a trumpet 
of his hands,, and bawTed right into the poor fellow’s ear: 

Brcalcfast’s ready I ” 

Adolphus started up in a fright. He was only half awake, and 
he couldn’t thinlc what was happening. But he caught sight of 
Jacko, and tJiat was quite enough for him. He kicked off the 
bedclothes, and, to escape from his toinnentor,, leapt out of bed— 
and inro tlie batli I 
Splavk H Plop ! 

Jacko burst out laughing, dodged round the bed, and made 
a daslr for the stairs. 

But he soon left off laugliing,, for outside the door his mother 
was w'citing for him,, with a cane in her hand. Slie caught hold 
of him as. he ran out, and lifted that cane . * » 

YTien: Jacko got down to> brealcfast a little later he was a 
sadder but a better boy. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

Dame; Dorking’s scliook all little girls,, were wallcing out one day, 
Augus::us said to/^larniKiduke,. “ Those ghrls will come this way ; 
\Ye.’lI lake these spiders up a tree,, and,, when they’re passing byg 


■ \Ve’K crop them on the maide ns*'' 
heads; and: see them nm and 
cry.’” 

They took some spiders (very 
large) and climbed into the 
tree.. 

*tHere tliey ceme cried Marma¬ 
duke-* “‘WTiat fine fun it wiU 
be !. ’” 

Beneath the tree the- maidens 
walked:,, when down tliespiders 
; fell— 

i (The- terror that the schoolgirls 
felt my pen can never tell]* 



Farmer Giles was walking near his gun was irt liis hands* 


He ru.'dies up,, and nowr we find beneatii the tree he stands* 

Bang !: bang !: into the tree, he: fires z there came an awful yell. 
And from the leaves; Augustus and young ^Marmaduke both fell* 
We Ie;xve them there upon the road,, the spiders crawling round; 
And there- they lay—I cannot tell if yet they have been found- 


Next Weeirs Birthday Events are on the Map 


About the time . Napoleon 
became a lieutenant in the 
French Artillery, a little girl 
wandered about her father’s 
garden near iforwiclr gathering 
flowers, catching butterflies, 
and enjoying tlie beauties of 
Nature. She was very delicate 
and timid, but she was to live 
to show courage of the very 
best sort, and tp become almost 
as famous as Napoleon Iiimself. 

As she grew up she began 
visiting the poor and sick in her 
village: and, finding the chil¬ 
dren very ignorant, she tauglit 
a few of them at her home. 
The class grew till tlxcre ivere 
70 pupils, who met in an old 
laundry, and all the teaching 
was done by the young girl 
without any help at all* 

MTien she wns 20 someone 
asked her to visit tlie female 
prisoners in Newgate. She 
agreed to do so, though it is 
scarcely possible for us to realise 
now what the prison was like. 
Tliree Imndred women and 
children were herded in four 
small rooms—delicate girls and 
hardened criminals all mixed 
up, without beds, bedding, or 
proper clothing; quarrelling, 
swearing, fighting, coolving, 
washing, all in one place. 

So fierce were these women 
tliat ev"eii tlie governor was afraid 
to visit them. Y et wllen the lady 
went to Newgate with a friend 
she had the door of tliis place 
opened, and she stepped right 
into the midst of those terrible 
women, and heard the door 
locked upon her. The women 
fought to get near the lady to 
beg, wliile one rushed round the 
prison tearing tlie caps from the 
heads of the other women, 
i yelling like a wild beast. 

But by her gentleness, and tlie 
power of her wonderful voice 
she quieted them, and after 
: some talk she promised to come 
again* With a few visits she 
: completely -transformed the 
; prison* The women were tamed, 

• the children were gathered into 
a class' for teaching* and order 
was brought out of chaos and 

• anarchy. So wonderful was the 
miracle that great personages 
from all over the world w^ou’d 
go to Newgate to see the w'om.en 
sitting quietly sewing wdiile the 
lady read to them. 

The American :Minister wTote, 
after visiting Newgate, that he 
had seen the, most wonderful 
: thing in all England* 

Tlie lady visited and helped 
: poorpeople everywhere, and even 
: vaccinated those who could not 
I afford a doctor. She travelled 
I all over tlie Continent,, visiting 
; prisons and 
: giving advice, 

‘ and ivas re- 
ceived with 
honour by 
. kings. and 
, queens. Finally 
:slie died, at a 
good old age in 
the year that 
Trafalgar Square was completed. 
Here.is her portrait Who w^asslie ? 

Last Week's ETame was Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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The CJiildren’s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthly 
the whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children's 
Encyclopedia, the greaiest book for children in the world. The Maga¬ 
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PEOPLES OF GERMANY’S EMPIRE COME UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NATION’S FLAG 




The Bandmaster 



How an East End School Enjoys Itself 



An Irish Reel at an Irish Festival 




A Boy of Solomon 
Island 


Taking His Vegetables to Market 
a Man of TsingtaUj Klauchau 


A Boy of Nauru 
Island 


The League t)f Nations is in being, and the Peace Treaty gives it wide territories to administer. 
It will administer them through the Great Powers appointed for the purpose and called 
Mandatary Nations. Thus, Danzig is under the League of Nations, and all the types shown 
here belong to the backward peoples now brought under the shelter of the League. 


In Rotten Row 



Lifeboat Day 



Wimbledon Common 
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